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Of Local Schools Traced 
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í : yed as a final fling of sum 
children and their teachers it means a return to E 
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; Seas it was first proclaimed | 
rom a day fi with long parades of la- 
olemn speech-making and bas ket dinner picnits, Labor Ba has become 


vacation. To the school 


terested in compiling.a list of A. Garfield, not as much foyhad much to do with thel | 
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1912 won 
= was named for James [new 


{bth St. Tt owas opened inl 


_.. elementary 


September, 1906, and wa sf 
named for Demas Deming,! 
then president of the Terre 
Haute First National Bank. 

Next in age is McLEAN JR. 
HIGH SCHOOL, 10th and La- 
feyette, which was built in 
1917 and named for Colonel 
Wm. E. McLean, who served 
in the Civil War-in the Forty- 
second Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


CONCANNON JR. HIGH 
SCHOOL, named for Thomas 
Concannon, trustee of Sugar 
Creek Township, was built on 
six acres purchased from 
Andrew Ferguson, and opened 
in September, 1918. 

SARAH SCOTT JR. HIGH} 
SCHOOL, named for local 
teacher Miss Sarah Scott, 
was opened in March, 1919. 

Next to open was WOOD- 
ROW WILSON JR. HIGH 
SCHOOL, 23th and Poplar Sts., | 
named for President Wood- | 
row Wilson | 

HONEY CREEK JR. HIGH | 
SCHOOL, named for the town- 
ship in which it is located,! 
was organized in 1961 in a 
building built in 1925. 

GLENN JR. HIGH SCHOOL, 
named for its location area, 
was first housed in a build: 
ing erected in 1912 and known ņ 
as Glenn High School. The, 
second building was erected 
in 1927. | 

OTTER CREEK JR. HIGH 
SCHOOL, also named for the 
township, is housed in a rew: 
building which opened in! 
Sept., 1962. 

The Adult Education School 
in Vigo County is located at, 
1421 Second Ave. in a former: 
school building 


——_ «| 


m mso and named for 
Macc! financier Wm. R. Mel 
Reen. In 1959 it was converted | 
for use by adults, 

I have arranged the ele-_ 
mentary schools in alphabet- 
ical order. CENTRAL 
SCHOOL, built in 1914, is 
hiamied for its Jocation neari 


tie center of West Terre! 
taute. 
COLLETT SCHOOL, known: 


Parlier as “No. 18,” was 
amed for Josephus Collett 
1831-1893) and was opened 
Dee. 21, 1896. CONSOLIDAT- 
ED SCHOOL, RR 1, _ West 
Terre Haute, was occupied in 
Sept., 1922. 

CRAWFORD SCHOOL 
named for A. J. Crawford,, 


was moved to its new build-t 


ing in 1960. CRUFT SCHOOL, ' 
old No. 16, was named for 
Civil 
Cruft (1826-1883) and wasi 
built in 1889. i 

DAVIS PARK SCHOOL, | 
named ‘for the Davis family’s! 
park-like grounds, wa built | 
in 1910 to 1912. DRESSER! 
SCHOOL, successor to Taylor- 
ville School, was named for 
its location and was built in 
1935. 

FAIRBANKS SCHOOL, 
named for the early Crawford 
Fairbanks family, was built 
in 1906. FAYETTE SCHOOL, 
named for the township, was 
built in 1955. } 

FONTANET SCHOOL, 
named for the town, was built 
in 1914. FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 
the remodeled Lincoln School, 
was renamed in Feb., 1960 for 
James Whitcomb Riley. When 
the name was confused with 
the town of Riley, the school 


' 


War General Charles * 


SUHUUL, named for the town, | 

is housed in two buildings | 

dated 1913 and 1924. | 
PRAIRIETON SCHOOL, 


named for the town, was built 


in 1918 to 1922, RANKIN 
SCHOOL, named for John 


Rankin, pioneer farmer and 
father of Helen Rankin, who 
was principal from 1903 to 
1934, was built in 1903 and 
remodeled after a tornado in 
1912, and has had additions in 
1914 and 1935. 

REA SCHOOL, named for 
Wm. S. Rea, was originally 
No. 13 built in 1906. RILEY 
SCHOOL, named for the town-. 
shin, was opened in 1938. 
SANDISON SCHOOL, named 
for Prof. Howard K. Sandison 
(1850-1919) was built in 1922. 
SOUTH SCHOOL, named for 
its location south of the Na- 
tional Road in West Terre 
Haute, was built in 1906. 

SUGAR GROVE SCHOOL, 
named for its location in a 
sugar maple tree grove, was 
built in 1926. TERRE TOWN 
SCHOOL, named for the sub- 
division, was built in 1962. 
Oldest of all is THOMPSON 
SCHOOL, old No. 6, named 
for Col, Richard W. Thompson 
(1809-1900), and opened in 
1871. 

THORTON SCHOOL, named 
for W. A. Thornton, Harrison 
township trustee, was built in 
1907 and added rooms in 1936 
| and 1957. WARREN SCHOOL, 
| named for social worker Miss 
| Eliza B. Warren (1845-1915) 
was built in 1916. WASHING- 

TON SCHOOL, named for 
Booker T. Washington, was 

old No. 10 built in 1915 with 
| additions in 1924. 


-was renamed to honor Ben- | 


“Jamin Franklin. a 

FUQUA SCHOOL, opened in 
1957, was named for Miss 

! Blanche E. Fuqua, a teacher 
i a the ee schools for 51 
ars, EENWO 
SCHOOL, old No. 21, fie 
named for the original owner 
of the ground and was built 
im 1908. 

LANGE SCHOOL, named for 
former mayor and school 
board member Albert Lange 
(1801-1869) was built in 1900, 

LOSTCREEK SCHOOL, 
named for the township, was 
Built in 1960. 

MAPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, 
named for its location, was 
opened in 1923. Kester Ave. 
was named for the first princi- 
pal, Reba Morgan Kester. 
MARYLAND SCHOOL was 
named for the subdivision 
nearby. 

MEADOWS SCHOOL 
named for its subdivision, Was 
opened in 1957. MONTROSE 
SCHOOL was named for the 
rase-covered fence around the 
senoolvand for:several patrons 
who were from Montrose 
Scotland, ; 

NORTH SCHOOL, named 
for its location in West Terre 
Haute, was built in 1998. OT- 
WER GREEK :SICHOO LJ 
named for the township, was 
built_jn 1957, PIMENTA 


| 


Dr. Fallis Ward 1954 
Robert P. Tacker 1956 — *56 Gr. 1-6/ 138; 7-8/ 32; 9-12/64 


ary Tabor 1925 
Raymond Wellman 1927 
Horace Farmer- 1930 °§2 Gr. 1-6/ 84; 7-8/ 17 
Wilburn Rowe 1952 — 1953 °53 Gr. 1-6/ 83; 7-8/ 18 
Ivan D. Roberts 1954 °54 Gr. 1-6/ 88; 7-8/ 23 
Miss Lulu Chickadaunce 1955 — 1956 

°56 Gr. 1-6/ 95; 7-8/ 23 
J.D. Atchley 1959 -1960 
Donald Barclay 1960 — 1965 
George T. Woodason, Jr. 1965 — 1969 


Quaker School (Honey Creek township) 
Mrs. Stella Nelson 3 Ts - 1925 - 1927 
Maude Boyll Wellman - 1930 


Rankin ( Harrison township) — 3240 N,. 19™ St. (& Prairie Ave.) 
Helen Rankin 1925- 1930 


Victor P. Miles 1952 — 1968 52 Gr. 1-6/ 364; 7-8/ 120; 9/ 88 
Edward Russell 1969 — 1971 *53 Gr. 1-6/ 351; 7-8/ 147; 9/ 150 
Anthony A. Schmitz 1972 *54 Gr. 1-6/ 394; 7-8/ 162; 9/ 76 


56 Gr. 1-6/ 440; 7-8/ 000; 9/ 81 


Rea — 1320 N. 4" St. 
Gertrude F. Soules 1924 
Carrie B. Rupp 1925 - 1937 
Amanda Lotze 1938 - 39 
Bessie Lee Eaton - 1946 
Amanda Lotze 1946 — 1951 
Nelson R. Van Cleave 1951 — 1953 
Jay R. Duley 1953 — 1977 


Riley High School — 6050 S. Canal St, Riley, IN 47871 also known as Excelsior 
Seminary or Lockport # 5—1* building & used in 1875. (Riley township) 
2™ building opened 1910 
3" building opened 1938 
4* building opened 
Ross Meighan 1904 — 55 students °52 Gr. 1-6/ 150; 7-8/ 44; 9-12/ 67 
Charles Woollard 1919 — 1921 *$3 Gr. 1-6/ 161; 7-8/ 50; 9-12/ 77 


Welch 54 Gr. 1-6/ 155; 7-8/ 58; 9-12/ 73 
Robert Gilbert 
Harry Forster 1925 *56 Gr. 1-6/ 165; 7-8/ 46; 9-12/ 85 


Crawford Fox 1927 


Pierson 
Blackhawk 
Lewis 
Shady Grove 


Prairie Creek 
Drake 
Evans — junction of Battlerow & Evans Dr. 

Figg 

Hutton — Battlerow Rd. Named after John Hutton who donated the land. 
Fontanet 

Fortune — junction of Robertston & Little 

Lee 

Little Red Brick — Battlerow & Evans Dr. 

Lower River 

Prairie Creek HS 


Brick — Keller Junction Rd. 

Douglas — Hwy 46 & Tabertown Rds. 

Fairplay — Keller Junction Rd. 

Grimes — SE corner of Dallas & Moseman Rds. 
Holmes # 1 — Moyer & Tabertown Rds. 

Jones — NE corner of Hwy 46 & Moyer Rd.? 
Lockport/Excelsior Seminary/ & Riley 

Moyer — Moyer & Frye Rds. 

Riley HS & Elementary 


Sugar Creek 
Concannon HS & Elementary 
Consolidated — 4226 W. Old Hwy. 40, West Terre Haute 
Dresser 
Fairview (Marion Heights 1918 — 1920) 
Marion Heights 
Popp 
Rippetoe — Sold Dec. 16, 1922 to Bert Davidson for $68 
Robinson — 1916-1921 
Schee — 1915 
Taylorville 
Toadhop — Students sent to Consolidated when closed. 
Whitcomb Heights existed 1914 — 1930 
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Riley School 
In Two Weeks 


Ti > Ti 
iH TB wle mb e 
Elementary School at 1600 Elm} 
street may be ready for occu- 
pancy within two weeks. Mrs. 
Florence Goodman, president of 
the Terre Haute City School | 
Board, stated Saturday. 
Arrangements for moving the! 
present student body from Mce- 
Keen School at 1421 Second av- 
enue into the newly remodeling 
school, formerly Lincoln School, 
will be a part of the business to 
come before a regular meeting of 
the board Monday at 4 p.m. 
School officiais had hoped the 
Riley building would be ready 
for occupancy by the beginning 
of the new semester, Jan. 25, but 
Mrs. Goodman expressed a doubt 
that the final touches and clean- 
ing.of the interior would be com- 
pleted by that time. 


Other Items of Business. 


Other items to be considered 
in the Monday meeting are: 
progress report on ground prep- 
arations for the new Crawford 
School, between Crawford and 
Deming streets on South Fifth, 
and remodeling.operations at sev- 
eral other schools; election of 
new teachers, assignments, junior 
high school department head ap- 
pointments. granting of several 
leaves of absence; committee re- 
ports on insurance firms, and 
change orders on work at the, 
Lange School. 

Mrs. Goodman viewed the lat- 
ter as another regretable se- 
quence of changes which have 
plagued and delayed new boiler 
room construction at Lange, 
touched off by the collapsing of 
a wall. The contractor’ s insurance 
has: covered most 9% the ee 
expense. AAE 


Clare. a 


a aop 


May Onen New | ‘Action Authorized Towatd Improvement 


o Safety Situation at Thornton School 


$~19*44 

Acon to improve the plat 
ground situation at Thornton. 
School and to provide better fa-: 
cilities for loading and unloading 
children from family automobiles 
and busses was taken yesterday 
during the regular meeting of the ! 
Terre Haute Board of School 
Trustees, at which time it also | 


met and organized as a Board of 
Finance and approved insurance 


distribution for that part now | 
| due. 

It was the first meeting of the 
board with the- acting -superin- 
tendent, Max Gabbert, who as- 
sumed his duties with the resig- 
mation of Wayne P Watson be- 
coming effective at the close of 
Friday’s business. He resigned, 
to accept another position. } 


Sas rie Shot 

THE BOARD authorized the at- 
torney to take proper action to 
vacate Farrington Street between 
Twenty-ninth Street and Hamp- 
ton Avenue and the alley south 
from it between MTwenty-ninth 
and Thirtieth streets. This will 
prevent vehicles from crossing 
the Thornton School playground 
and provide greater safety for 
the children. 

It also authorized the acting 
superintendent to ask the civil 
city to open Park Street from | 
Twenty-ninth Street to the alley 
east of Hampton Avenue and im- 
prove it, meanwhile allowing the 
city to improve that portion of 
Park Street now a dedicated 
street to allow safer unloading | 
and loading of children at the | 
school. 


i 


ee es 
MRS. RICHARD Harrington, who 
represented the Thornton Parent- 
Teacher Association at the meet- 
ing. told the board that the 
P.-T. A. and the congregation of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church | 
to the north of the schoo! would | 
do all possible and necessary to J 


support it in getting these things 
done. 

Thirty-eight insura’ce firms 
were awarded the one-third of 
the fire and extended coverage 
insurance due this year, a total 
of $4,281.400 as recommended to 
the board by its insurance com- 
mittee named from _ insurance 
representatives in the city. 

It also adopted the recommen- 
dations of the committee relating | 
to cancellation of the Harrison | 
Township insurance presently 
outstanding and inclusion in the 
general form and that the school’s 
compensation insurance be 
i placed with Hunter, Gillum and 

| Hunter. 

| + + + 

| INSURANCE firms receiving the. 
fire and extended coverage in- | 
surance, listed by amounts, are: 
$180.467—Buntin-Conley, Merrill 
& Miller, and Miller & Temple- 
ton; $165,000—P. E. Allen Agen- 
_cy, The Bowsher Insurance Agen- 
cy, David R. Bronson, Howard H. 
Clay Ladd. McKibben - 


| Insurance Agency, J. P. Pfister | 
. Company, Jay Short & Son, and 


|ert Farr 


| Agency, Ben E. Schull, and Vigo 


ae " 


“Streeter & Harvey, W. H. Maeh- | 
‘ling Company, Carl N. Miller, 
| Newlin-Johnson Company, Perry 


Wabash Agency; $110,000—The 
Andrews Company, Branam & 
Williams, Myron J. Busby, Harry 
F. Fisbeck, Pritchett Insurance 


Bonding Company; $55,.000—By- 
roa Brown. Callahan Insurance 
Agency, Anna H. Chamberlin, 
William R. Cox, E. S. English, 
Exchange Insurance Agency, Rob- 
(Powell Insurance), 
John C. Figg Agency, Greiner 
Insurance Agency, C. M. Hays, 
W. L. Jordan Company, Llewel- 
lyn Agency, J. P. Lowe, Paul 
Markle, and Fred A. Sutton. 

+ + + 
UPON recommendation of the 
acting superintendent, the board 
authorized the employment of 
Ralph Stewart, engineer, to de- 
velop plans for the rewiring and 
relighting of Fairbanks School 
and the beginning of the re- 
modeling of the Rankin School 
cafeteria, projects included in the 
current budget. 

It approved the employment 
of Mrs. Charlotte Sisson as full- 
time teacher, Mrs. Sally Lehman 
as half-time teacher and Mrs. 
Dorothy Starr and William Roach 
as part-time teachers, Reassign- 
ments approved, due to the ap- 
pointment of C. Kenneth Cottom 
as assistant to the business di- 
rector effective Jan. 25, are: 
William Welch as athletic man- 
ager at Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School to replace him in 
this capacity, Conrad Fox to the | 
school physics department to re- 
place him, and Mrs. Sisson to 
replace Fox in the mathematics 
department. It also elected Mrs 
Dorothy Fisher as a homebound 
instructor. 


KEHF 
THE BOARD approved the ap- 


pointment of heads of 


“ments in the five junior high 


schools totaling 25 persons, five 
in each school, effective with the 
opening of the second semester 
on Jan. 25. 

It also approved the purchase 
of 200 copies of “Setting Our 
Sights” to aid in the under- 
standing of the work of the 
county committee on school re- 
organization. These are to be 
distributed to Parent -Teacher 
Associations and other interested 
groups through the office of the 
acting superintendent. 

A letter from the Terre Haute 
Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations asking to share with the 
board its thinking concerning 
the selection of the superintend- 
ent of schools, stating that “On 
a matter such as this we serve 
only as a channel of communica- 


te ea" 


.— 
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tion between the gener. public 
and the school board and do not 
seek to direct administrative 
activities,’ was read. 
oy See cag 

PRECEDING the business ses- 
sion, the board heard Robert 
Ahrens of Wiley High School, 
chairman of the city-wide cur- 
riculum study committee in so- 
cial studies, tell of the work of | 
his committee to date in a sur- 
vey of the high school social 
studies curriculum to see if it is į 
meeting with the needs of the 
day and what revision, if any, 
should be made. Harry Johnson, 
also of Wiley and head of the 
science curriculum study com- 
mittee, will report at the next 
meeting. 

Ahrens reported that March 3 
Dr. Howard C. Anderson of the 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, author of numerous text- 
| books, particularly in the field of 
| world history, and formerly asso- 
ciated with Howard University, 
will speak here on curriculum 
revision. Final arrangements for 
his appearance, have not been 
made. 

Meeting as a board of finance, 
the board elected the officers of 
the school board to serve this 
year, They are Mrs. Florence 
Goodman, president; Dr. Paul 
Humphrey, treasurer, and M, O. 
Miller, secretary. 


Scott Caters 
To Would- Be | 
Librarians °° 


Observance of National Library 
Week which opens today and 
continues through Saturday | 
prompts attention to a recently | 
organized training program for 
student library assistants at 
Sarah Scott. The innovation is 
proving popular because, aside 
from the routine duty of desk 
work, the student assistant is 
given an opportunity for self- 
activity in creative and individ- 
ual laboratory duty. 

The program resolves itself 
into five main divisions: circula- | 
tion work, library housekeeping, 
preparation and care of ma- 
terials, and, for the more ad- 
vanced students, reference, cata- 
log card filing ae checking 
book lists. 

The large vanity of tasks 
coming under these headings 
offers a wide field of interesting 
activities, such as charging out, 
checking in, renewing and shelv- 
ing books, collecting overdue 


fines, keeping books, magazines. 


chairs and tables in a neat and 
orderly fashion at all times, ar- 


‘ranging bulletin board displays, 


helping patrons to locate books 
and find information, and. many 
other duties. 

In order to quality as a Ebrary 
assistant, the student must have 
a passing grade in all subjects; 
a high citizenship rating; an at- 
titude of helpfulness: a willing- 
ness to do any task assigned; 
legible hand writing; neatness 
and a love of books. Ability to 
type, print cr do art work if 
needed, is a great asset. 


JUNIOR HIGH TRAINEES—Members of the student policies and procedures committee for the | 
Sarah Scott library assistant training program during one of their regular sessions. The group) 


includes Paul Anderson, Leslie Fairrow, Robert Hillis, Lynda King, Cindy Kirsch, 
wald, Juanita Long, Anne Leach and Alan Fisher. |- r 2 seis ones “ir | 
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IN MEMORIAM 
-d Mre. Marianna Concannon David- | 
Bon, '46, died at h 


Haute on April 24, 1950. Mrs. David- 


4 On was active in her field of Home 
| Economics for man 


in the 


High Schools of Vi 
was a former president of the Vigo 
County Home Economics Clubs, a 
member of the Vigo County Fair 
Board, the local Business and Profes- 
sional Women, and the Omega Sigma 
Chi Alumnae, Her mother, Mrs. Edna 
Lloyd Concannon, received her Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the class of 1938 and 
has taught for Many years in Vigo 
County. Her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 


go County. She 


Schmidt, of the class of 1947, has 
taught in the Blackhawk High School 
Trinity High School of River Forest, 
Minois, and the Laboratory School | 
if Indiana State Teachers College. 
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Sunday, February 25, 1951. 


Influence of Quakers Is Found: | 


Eata 


By A. R. Markle. 


In Some of Older Cemeteries 


| out of the district are not bound 


Virgo! Se} 


It was often the case in the 


The Common School Fund, which||to pay for the three months free Friend's schools that a woman was 


in the early days was made.up of 
many separate funds, did not pro- 
vide for education. It was several 
years before any money from such 
funds was used for any other pur- 
pose than the erection of the neces- 
sary buildings. So it became custom- 


ary for the school trustees of any|! 


district, which was at first the en- 
tire township, to either erect a 
building or rent such quarters as 
were necessary. Before the Free 
School Act became effective various 
arrangements were made, and a 
‘typical one was that which estab- 
lished a school in Prairie Creek and 
Honey Creek townships in 1848. 
An Early Agreement. 

After a few preliminary meet- 
ings the following contract was 
completed: 

“February the 15th 1848. | 

“An article of agreement made 
and entered into by the under- 
signed citizens of Prairie Creek and 
Honey Creek Townships for the 
purpose of keeping a school for the 


term of three years. 


“Whereas we the subscribers 
agree to pay five dollars per year 
for every scholar subscribed to be 
paid in equal payments every three 
months said school to commence as 
soon as a school house can be built 
at the cross lanes at the southwest 
corner of D. M. Jones farm, three 
trustees to be elected by the sub- 
scribers who shall be invested with 
full power to hire teachers and col- 
lect all dues to said school, we the 
subscribers agree that the same 
shal] be collected without any relief 
from valuation laws with the addi- 
tion of twenty-five per cent penalty | 
in case of failure to pay when due 
which shall be paid to the treasurer 
of Such trustees each of the sub- 
scribers to furnish his share of 
wood in proportion to the number 
of scholars sent to school each 
quarter and any one who shall fail 
to furnish wood when notified by 
the teacher shall pay one dollar 
forfeit for every failure any one 
shall have the liberty of selling his 
scholarship at any time, the trus- 
tees to have the privilege of taking 
in day scholars or not at their 
option. 
| “Said school to be free three 
months in the year for all scholars 
in the second district, range ten, 
town ten subscribers living out of 
the district to have the privilege 

| of Sending all they have by draw- 
[ing their share of the money in} 
| their own district and applying it 
ion said school and the balance to 
ibe paid by all sending in propor- 
| tion to the number sent, it is to be 
understood that subscribers living 


r:r 


EFERENCE 


School unless they send but if they 
do not send to said free school 


shall pay but three dollars and| 


seventy-five cents per year which 
shall be divided into three pay- 


ments, one at the end of each 
quarter. á 
Subscribers’ names- ang num= 


bers anext: C. N. Benight, 2; R. F. 
Wright, 4; M. Collins, 1; E. Pad- 
dock, 4; J. Paddock, 3; J. S.-Fails, 
1; Z. Beard, 2; Wm. Paddock, 1; 
John Taytor, 1; H. J, Fail, Ya; J. A 
Denton, %4; J. Fergason, 1; J. Ice. 
1; C. R. Clark, 1; J. Taylor, 2; Wm. 
Forster, 3; Jonathan Paddock, 14; 
Oliver Snoddy, 44; C. E. Bentley, 
2; D. Mattox, 1; R. E. Whittey, 1; 
R. Gunn, 2; Wm. R. Bentley, 112; 
J. Ferguson, 42; A. Hall, 1; S. An- 
derson, 1; J. M. H. Johnston, 2”. 
Fhe Teachers. 

- We have no information as to 
the teachers elected under this 
agreement, but there is a strong 


the school teacher and these were 
referred to as “Dame’s Schools.” 
The curriculum was confined 
largely to reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but occasionally compo- 
sition and rhetoric, drawing and 
what ‘at that time was generally 
considered “higher education.” 
The “Blab” School. 


A few of our early teachers con- 
sidered that it was easier to edu- 
cate the pupil if he recited his les- 
son aloud and as all the others 
did the same the confusion may 
have prevented the concentration 
of minds usually considered neces- 
sary to an education. There were, 
however, many who argue d 
strongly for the practice, but it 
died out in time. 

The problem of the early teacher 
was intensified by the lack of dis- 
cipline and the enforcement of any- 
thing like order was often very 
brutal. The old maxim “spare the 


|probability that he was a member|rod and spoil the child” had many 


{of the community. Honey Creek 
| Township, particularly that portion 
lof it which had become Prairieton, 
was settled very largely by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers. Almost 
invariably these families wêre 
better educated than those who 
icame up from the south or from 
‘other sections of the country. It is 
possible that the arrangements for 
their schools antedated the one 
cited, for one district school in 
Honey Creek is still known as the 
“Quaker School.” 

The preponderance of the Quak- 
ers is shown by the stones in the 
old cemetery of Prairieton where 


the inscriptions show dates refer-! 


ring to the “fourth.month, seventh 
month, etc.,” as the early Friends 
did not use the pagan names for 
months that are so familiar to us 
today. 


| smoother course. : 
= and concentration on 


facts in its favor, but modern edu- 
cation has followed a somewhat 
Today lack of 


study is, as it always has been, a 
serious problem. The old saying, 
“a weak mind and a strong back 
was somewhat modified to read, “a 
little l’arnin’ and a lot of lickin’ 
was what made a good teacher. 

With the beginning of the Free 
Public Schools a teacher cowd only 
qualify for the position by passing 
an examination which often includ- 
ed some classical background as 
well as proof of a good foundation 
in elementary subjects for the po- 
sition. : 

: Seminaries. | 

In many counties there were es- 

tablished County Seminaries and 
these, in a sense, became Acade- 
mies and the cirriculum sometimes 
included algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy, Latin and Greek. 
_ Here, too, there was a grading of 
applicants for education, though 
often times only primary, elemen- 
tary and high school subjects were 
taught. The classes were all grad- 
ed in that way. 

Vigo County had its Seminary 
which occupied a part of the half 
block east of Sixth between Mul- 
berry and Eagle. Finally this prop- 
jerty was sold to the city, which op- 
jerated a District School there and 
this building was demolished for 
the erection of the Indiana State 
Normal School and their building 

in turn was burned in 1888. It was 
rebuilt and finally, demolished in- 
1950. 
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QUESTIONS 


From an unpublished manuscript 
on The History of Public School 
Education in Terre Haute, by the 
late William H. Wiley, now in the 
Emeline Fairbanks Momerien Li- 
brary. ie 
CTT T N Nee ok E: 

G "Karly Schools... 7 
Se. 1832-1838. 

A teacher of a good degree of 
character and steadfastness’ was 
Mr. John Brown. He appeared upon 
the scene rather early; and is 
known to have been here a number 
of years, a notice posted that he 
would “commence school the first 
Monday in April, 1833,” bearing 
witness in this direction. He is re- 
ported by one of his pupils as fol- 
lows: “We had' one teacher who 
took the starch out of our sails, 
yet he never actually flogged us. | 
He made a threat to flog a boy 
once; and sent a couple of young 
scapegraces out to cut him a 
switch for the purpose. They were 
gone nearly the whole afternoon, 
and returned just as school was 
about to be dismissed with a half 
a dozen sycamore rods ten or 
twelve feet long, and lugged them 
up to the teacher’s desk. ‘School 
is dismissed’ said Mr. Brown; and|! 
with that, he made a cut at the 
two young scamps with one of the 
rods. You may be sure they were 
not long in getting outside of the 
school room. The boy who was to 
have been flogged escaped his 
punishment.” This gentleman had 
j| the cordial endorsement of -the 
school authorities for his gts as 
below: 


“Public School.” 


| “Mr. Brown, will commence his 
|| Second quarter, at the School 
House in Terre Haute, on the 1st 
|| Monday of April next. Applications 
for admission will be received pre- 
vious to that time, and no scholars 
admitted during the quarter, un- 
less by special consent. 

Thos. Houghton, D. H. Johnson, 
trustees; 3-28- 1833. 


“New School.” 

“Mrs. P. Murphy and Miss C. Mc- 
Clellan respectfully inform the 
public that they intend opening a 
School on the first Monday in May, 
in the town of Terre Haute, at the 
house now occupied (by) James 
Brodt, where they will teach the 
1 different branches usually taught 
in schools. Needle-work, Embroid- 
ery, and Painting will be taught, 
and particular attention given to 
students. Such a course will be pur- 
sued as they hope will give satis- 
faction to those who may patron- 
ize them.” 

“Terms of tuition: For small 
scholars $1.25 per quarter; for 
young ladies wishing to pursue the 
above mentioned branches, $2.50. 

Mr. J. R. Wheelock advertised to 
open a school in the Seminary on 
the 1st of August, 1833, for “Pri- 
mary and advanced subjects of 
study on reasonable terms.” Refer- 
ences are to Dr. Wylie and Profes- 
sor Parks of Bloomington; and to 
“J the following endorsement of a 
number of the leading citizens of 
jthe village; “The undersigned be-[ 
‘lieve Mr. Wheelock to be fully 
4 qualified” to Gonduct and “manage? 
{|such an institution as he intends j- 

ii to establish in Terre Haute, and j* 

being informed of his qualifications f 

RE a er a a 


a. 


aa anquestione ble sourées— they; 
| beg leave to recommend him to the 
public for their liberal patronage. 

Signed) W. C. Linton, A. Kinney, 
J. Farington, James Wasson, L. H. 
Scott, T. H. Blake, Terre Haute, 
June 13, 1833.” 

Again, ‘Newton J. Dungen and 
Professor Starr were to be found) 
in the Universalist Church on Ohio 
near 4th, on the south side”; and, 
in this same connection, without 
any definite statements as to teach- 
ers, appears the following notice: 
“The Terre Haute public® school 
will . recommence on Mon. next, 
Nov. 20, 1834.” 
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From an unpublished manuscript 
on the History of Public School 
Education in Terre Haute, by the 
late William H. Wiley, now in the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Li- 


aje FF confia. 


EARLY SCHOOLS, 
1832-1838. 


The second period of early teach- 
ing in Terre Haute may be rough- 
ly outlined by the time limits of 
the first town charter, a period of 
some six years, and more. Some 
of the persons mentioned may 
have begun a little earlier; and 
some certainly taught considerably 
beyond this boundary; but the 
average is near enough for a fair 
classification. The articles of sep- 
aration from Harrison Township 
except in matters educational were 
given on the 26th of January, 1832, 
under the name and style of “The 
President and Trustees of the Town 
of Terre Haute”; and maintained 
this form of government until the, 
first Monday in May, 1838. It; 
would appear from the scanty rec-” 
ords available that private schools! 
flourished during this period; and! 
that semi-occasionally a short-term 
school was taught under the juris- 
diction and pay of Harrison town- 
ship. This notice put out June 28, | 
1832, is self-explanatory. | 

“Select School.” | 


Misses E. and M. Harris, recent- 
ly from the east, propose opening 
a school on Monday, the 2nd of 
July, for instruction of youth; and 
flatter themselves, as they have 
had some experience, that they can 
give satisfaction to parents and 
guardians. The following branch-| 
es will be taught: Reading, Writ- 
ing, Geography, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, History, Rhetoric, Composi- 
tion, Marking, Needle-Work and 
terms of tuition from $1.50 to $3.00 
per quarter. 

Terre Haute, June 28. “This 
school was continued ‘for some 
little time,” and, according to tra- 
dition, was voted to have been 
quite successful. 

A Mr. Cyrus Fisher, in 1832 
sought patronage in the following 
| notice: 


“School.” 

“The subscriber having rented. 
the School House in Terre Haute, 
will open a School therein as soon 
as the necessary repairs can be 
made. The terms of tuition will be,! 
per quarter, for Orthoraphy and, 
Reading, $2.50. The same includ-| 


ing Writing, Grammar and Geog-'! 


raphy, or either of the last named 
tranches, $3.00. 
Cyrus Fisher.” 
“Terre Haute, Nov. 8, if.” 
Nothing further is known in re- 


‘| gard to this venture. 


| 


The Wabash Courier, of Novem- 
ber 22, 1832, contained an entire 
column “Ad” of the merits of the 
“St. Clare’s Female School, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana.” 


“Aid of the Press” of the town]; 


was certainly very illuminating and 
valuable in the educational strug- 
gles of those days, say from the 
beginning of about 1860. The Wa- 
bash Courier, The Prairie City, and | 
Osborne’s Newspaper, all did much| 
service for the little community. | 


In the meantime, The Terre Haute 
Express and The Terre Haute 
Journal came to help, not infre- 
quently to lead in the difficult 
work. 

“James T. Moffatt, clerk, reports 
receipts and expenditures for the 
village from the Ist Monday of 
| March, 1832, to the 18th of Febru-- 
ary, 1833, inclusive, as reported by 
the treasurer—school fund loaned | 
Jan. 7, $25.50.” | 
I “On the 12th of July, 1832, Wm.) 
Wines, ‘Com. S.L.V.C.’ advertised, 
in the Wabash Courier the sale of 
Section 16, T. 11 N-R. 10W. on 
the 8th of September following. 
On August 30, this sale ‘was post- 
poned until further notice.” This 
advertisement was repeated Sep- 
tember 20th; sold February and) 
April, 1833. These sales exerted. 
a favorable influence upon the; 
teachers.” 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script on the History of Public 
School Education in Terre Haute, 
by the late William H. Wiley, now 
in the Emeline Fairbanks Me- 
morial library. 


(Continued) 


EARLY SCHOOLS. 
© al cf 832-1838. 
! September 18, 1834. 
The Courier on this date ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a circu- Nor did the paper, in this con-| 
lar of a meeting of the Wester Lit- Ñ nection, neglect to run a long-time 
erary Institute and: College of Pro- || notice of school books and supplies 
fessional Teachers; and spoke well |} for sale at the “Terre Haute Books 
of the proposed lectures. “The |ļand Stationery Store.” 
cause of education would be mate- Nor were the book men idle 
rially advanced by the attendance į during these days of earnest en- 
of our teachers.” deavor in behalf of the education 
While the newspapers very} of the children of the village.’ An 
properly were on the lookout for) advertisement, in display type, ap- 
the paid advertisements of trus- peared in the papers, on the 18th 
tees: teachers and booksellers, they of September, 1834, as below: 
not infrequently gave space to val- “ ” | 
uable articles on education. In “A T ap bE schqolt 
i i h f 
short, these papers -did their fu books, including the most im- 


share in helping to put the cause 
convincingly before their readers. proved kinds, just received at the 
Terre Haute book store.” | 


t 
Before quoting excerpts from It Ga bn thevisth of August | 


some two or. three of these ar- l 
ticles, I am pleased to say that one 1835, that a notice appeared in the 
Courier as follows: 


of the proprietors of the Wabash “Miss Ann T. Hayden takes this 


Courier, Col. Thomas Dowling, was, R 
an enthusiastic school man—an ef-| Method of apprising the public 


year, with a resume of the work of 
public education in* Massachusetts? 
for the year 1834-'35 with a good |! 
degree of detail, evidently with a 
view to the enlightenment of the 
public. The primary schools of} 
Pennsylvania were discussed at 
length; and the article was closed 
with the significant statement, 
which most likely was intended for 
local application, that “the system 
which insures the establishment of! 
an adequate number of schools for 
all the people is the only one 
which can cure the evil of ig- 
norance in Pennsylvania.” (Or 
Terre Haute). 


the 9th of March, of this ee 


fective worker in the cause of a aching ores on hoa Monday eerepeNiCE 
ublic school education in the city. , a school for young Kar Eats 
j He was never a member of al| misses, and boys under ten, in the | nA NOT CIRCULATE 
| school board; but, in after years,|/ Methodist meeting house, where DUI 


as the leader of the council, he’ the usual branches of an English 
secured the election of trustees|Cducation will be» taught. For 
who revolutionized the schools. |terms, apply at the school.” fl NA x 

Before taking over the Wabash | pemesanan egpan: || Community Affairs Fits 
Courier, he had been editor of the ~ 
Western Register for 10 years, be- 
ginning as early as 1835. 

An article in one of the news-, 
papers of the 12th of March, 1833, 
on “Knowledge” is made to drive | 
home to our people the desirable- ay 
ness. and the necessity of its gen- Vi 
eral diffusion amongst all classes, 
especially the laboring classes. : 1P 

The paper further quotes ap- TERRE HALTE, INDIANA 
provingly the educational work of 
the Indiana legislature for the en- 
couragement of common schools, 

“Approved February 2, 1832.” 
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J ie ier || profitably claim consideration to- | 
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|. QUESTIONS 


From an unpublished manu- 
script on the History of Public 
School Education in Terre Haute, 
by the late William H. Wiley, now 
in the Emeline Fairbanks Memo- 
rial Library. ;c' 39-49 J 
School Laws, 1844. ' 

This was an elaborate documenl; 
and, amongst other provisions, au- 
thorized the town meeting of the 
districts to vote a tax of 25 cents 
yearly on each $100 of property 
for school purposes; provided for 
the protection and safe investment 
\Jof the Trust Funds for the schools; 
and outlined teachers’ qualifica- 
tions and duties—as below: 


“Sect. 133. The circuit court of 
each county shall appoint three 
suitable persons as examiners of 
common school teachers, who shall 
continue in office until others are | 
appointed in their place. 

“Sect. 134. Such examiners shall | 
examine such persons as may ap- 
ply for that purpose, and certify! 
what branches they are qualified 
to teach. 

“Sect. 135. No teacher shall be 
employed unless he is a person of 
i| good moral character, nor shall any 
teacher be paid as a teacher of a 
district school, without having pro- 
cured a certificate of qualifica- 
tions, as provided in the next pre- 
ceding section.” 

Under the State Superintend- 
ent’s duties, in Section 136, he 
| must report to the General As- 
sembly “A statement of the num- 
ber and condition of the common 
schools, both public and private, in| 
the State, number of scholars, their 
age, sex, and the branches taught.” 
| The Jaw further required a} 
| three-month’s term of school each 
year, which proved to be impos-} 
sible of execution in many dis-! 
tricts. } 
The United States census of 
11850, placed Vigo County educa- |, 

tionally as follows: 

Total population, 15,289. 

No. males who could neither 
read nor write, 527. 

No. females who could neither 
| read nor write, 904. 

At that time, there were no col-! 
leges in the country and no li- 
braries. Public schools were very} 
scarce as there were only 44 in the: 
county, with a teaching staff of 45 
teachers and 1,256 pupils. Acade-. 
mies and other schools brought the: 
total number of schools up to 56! 
and the teaching force to 68. Four 
teachers were in private schools. } 

This group may be appropriate- 
ly opened with the mention of Mr. 
Moses Beach, hose ambition was 
to make of his pupils good readers 
and spellers. His efforts seem to 
have been successful from ac- 
counts. We applied various de- 
vices to stir interest and hold at- 
tention, some of which might verv 


Se ee 


Amongst other contracts entered 
into with the authorities from time 
to time, this one may find a place 


here as characteristic of the whole, 


“Moses Beach’s” proposal to teach 
a six month’s school was accepted 
at the rate of $420 per year, and it 
was further resolved that the 
school commence on Monday, the 
3rd of June, 1839. He evidently 


must wait for a part of his money: 


since the record shows that he was 
paid a note of $200 in March, 1842, 
by the trustees of District No. 6. 
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Fian an` unpublished 
jenot on the History of $} 
School Education in Terre Haute, 
by the late William H. Wiley, now 
in the Emeline Fairbanks Me-| 
morial Library. 


School Laws 1884. 


! ‘the brick school house’; and was, 
| besides, accorded the honor of 
teaching the first school in the 
new building on the corner of 
3rd and Locust street. His career 
was marked with a good degree 
of success for a period of about 


Ie “YG (Continued.) 

One 6f these men was W. D. 
Griswold, who subsequently 
gained distinction in the law, and 
still later as a railroad manager. 
His work of teaching occupied a 
period of about ten months dur- 
ing the years of 1838 and 1839. 
General Charles Curft and Cap- 
tain John H, Hager were num- 
bered amongst his pupils. Other 
boys in the Brick School House 


(| who, in after life, came to dis- 
i] tinction were C. W. Barbour, Rev. 


W. M. Modesitt, Rev. Francis Mc- 
Cabe, Rev. B. Condit, and Sey- 
mour Gookins. According to 
Beckwith’s History of Vigo Coun- 
ty. “the school trustees in 1838 
were J. G. Moffet, H. Ross, and 
C. T. Noble.” They announced that 


ten years from 1840 to 1850, when 
he engaged in other business. 

Some one has made record that 
“in 1840 and 1841, a Miss Wyatt 
was teaching on South 5th street. 
Nothing further, however is known 
of this lady’s efforts or success 


Early in the forties, Bev. Rob- j 


ert B. Croes, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, taught “a more pretentious 
school” on the southeast corner of 
Third and Ohio streets in the Mc- 


{Call building which is still stand-|- 


ing. He was known “as a compe- 
tent teacher, and was well patron- 
ized by the good people of town. 
Charles Cruft, afterwards tiie 
brilliant lawyer, and successful 
general in the war of the Rebel- 
non was an Assistant teacher jin 
this classical school for a season, 


} 


a school would open in the base- about 1843. u A 

$ z , upon the completion 
me ot Pe tS ana of his own education, and before orerar E 
Sg ana all ppe he began his law studies. ee 


district wishing to avail them- 
selves of its benefits might have 
the opportunity.” But unfortu- 
nately no teachers’ names ap- 
peared in the circular. 

Next, “Mrs. Hunt, a sister of 
Charles T. Noble, taught with 
Seymour Gooking about 1840;”| 
and, a little later, about the year | 


1843, Mr. Gookins conducted a! 
school for a little while in the 
basement of the Congregational 


church in company with Benjamin 
Hayes. “He had the interest of 


‘his scholars at heart,” and made 


friends of everybody. Mrs. Hunt 
continued work on her own ac- 


‘count, teaching a school on the 


l was succeeded in 


north-west corner of Fifth and 
Poplar streets as late as 1849. She 
1850 by Miss 


| Jane Hersey, of Highman, Mass., 
| who taught a private school for 


some months. She early became 
identified with the free School 
movement, sold her building on 


jorrvbgk 
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| South 4th street to the Trustees, T S 
and first appeared in the list of ams WRT TR t5 ARAK 
city teachers in 1853, Her work ” ; T Bialy sbbbbees 
was henceforth until her ara ii Y hú ót 
January 13, 1892, in various . dis- t Je : 7" 
tricts and grades of the local sys- TERRE HAUTE, MIDIANA 


tem. Very many of the men and 
women of the present day speak 
with pride of the fact that they 
were once Miss Hersey’s pupils. 

Henry H. Teel took his turn in 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script on the History of Public: 
School Education in Terre Haute, 
by the late William H. Wiley, now | 
in the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 
Library. 


| 
' SCHOOL LAWS, 1844. | 
\Jl—20 ontinued.) | 


| ev. E. M. Knapp, a minister of | 
broad and liberal culture, and of 
considerable experience in teach- |! 
ing withal, came to Terre Haute 
{in 1848 as the pastor of the Uni- 
'versalist’, the religious periodical 
lof that people. In 1851, the news- 
paper establishment was entirely 
destroyed by fire; “in fact, Scott's 
Row, as it was then called, was en- 
tirely obliterated.” After the fire, 


< t 


Rev. Knapp opened a school in the }. 


‘basement of the Universalist 
Church with two assistant teach- | 
ers, Miss Lizzie McKennah and 
Miss May Burton. This school was 
in session until the following April, 
at which time Mr. Knapp was plan- 
ning to resume his newspaper 
work, but sudden death cut short 
a most promising career. He died 
April 12, 1852. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Fowler, a wom- 
an of broad culture came to Terre 
Haute in 1851; and soon thereafter, 
in company with her sisters, 
opened a private school in a little 
frame building on the corner of 
Seventh and Poplar streets, where 
the First Methodist Church now 
stands. After several years of suc-! 
cessful work here, she was chosen | 
a teacher in the Episcopal School, | 
then located where St. Anthony’s 
Hospital is now conducted. 

Here is an article which fairly | 
represents affairs educational in 
1852. To the clerk of the Congres- 
sional Township No. 13, north of 
range No. 10 west in Vigo County. 
Sir the school house in the Sixth 
district in said township is built 
of hewn logs 18 by 20 feet, three 
12-light windows with a sufficient 
number of ordinary benches to ac- 
commodate the scholars. There is 
‘in said house a stove and a writing |. 
\table—there has been school taught 
‘in said house the last year, eighty- 
seven days at a cost of one dollar 
per day, making $87. The school 
was taught by a male. I have noth- 
ing in my possession by which I 
can inform you of the number of 
scholars attending school nor of the 
average per day, etc. I will here 
inform you that school is now being 
taught in said district at a cost 
of forty-eight dollars per quarter, 
ect.—which is respectfully sub- 
mitted: 
| Given under my hand this 14th), 
i day of Oct., 1852. 

Joseph James, trustee 
for the 6th District. | 


l 


| Another description if inserted 
‘below: 


| “September the 13th, 1852, af 


l list of schoolhouse and furniture 
‘in District No. 3—13 north of «oad } 
'10 west; school house is 18 feet: 
square and has a stove and common | 
‘benches, one writing table and two 
long, ten-light windows and one 
square, six light window; there is 
no library of any kind.” 

Massing or tabulating the teach- 
ers in the brick school house, as 
nearly as may be known, we have 
the following list: Charles T. No- | 
ble W. D. Griswold, Benjamin 
Hayes, R. R. Teel, Nathaniel Pres- 
ton. 
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From i an unpublished manuscripti, 


lon the History of Public School 


late William H. Wiley, now in the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Li- 
brary. 
, chool Laws, 1844., 

1 year! Continued.) 


One of causes that did much 
towards’ waking up the people on jE 
the subject of free schools, was A 
Series of Papers addressed to the 
legislature, and signed by “One of 
the People!” These Papers were 
written in Crawfordsville, by Pro- 
fessor Caleb Mills, of Wabash Col- i 
lege, and afterwards Superintend- 
emt of Public Instruction for In-iB 
diana; but were printed for distri- 
‘bution in Terre Haute by Mr, 
Israel Williams in the job office of 
David N. Donaldson, Esq. 

Chauncey Rose, Terre Haute’s 
great philantropist, gave some aš- 
sistance to the public school cause 
in the shape ‘of land for houses 
and playgrounds for the children, [| 
and a small amount of money; but 
his main energies were spent inf 
establishing and endowing ‘The 
Rose Polytechnic Institute; and £ 
that, too, finally in place*of his! 
original plan of financing a young j 
Ladies’ College. 

The Covert College for Young} | 
Ladies, built on South Sixth street}, 
was for a decade of years a suc- 
i| cess; and proved a most desirable 
addition to our city, as it broyght 
to us teachers of talent and ac- 
complishments, The standard : of I 
the school was high, and it at- 
il tracted students from a distance, | 
besides furnishing exceptional ad- 
vantages for our own girls. Rev. 


4 John Covert, the founder and 
“President of the school, had the} 

4 reputation of being a superior |} 
[| fincancler, and yet the school in}, 

i time went down, and the property |! 

ete for the St. Anthony’s Hos- | 
pita 


Education in Terre Haute, by the fy 


`% This part of the narrative may 
ij furthermore contain with propriety 
some brief mention of the more 
prominent individual teachers dur- 
ing the first ten years of the life 
i of the city proper. “In April, 1853, || 
i| Terre Haute became incorporated 
‘under the said act of 1852, and 
| began her career the 30th of May 
following.” From this time until |i 
‘i the summer of 1863 will include 
as may be seen, the last desperate f 
_jstruggle to firmly establish free || 
yschools in Terre Haute. 
| Again, it will be true that the 
[terms of service of some of these ||; 
iteachers overlapped the time 
boundaries indicated above; but the 
joutline is still sufficiently definite |! 
Jand clear for all practical purposes. 
"So far as records are available, the 
opposition to the public schools in 
ithose days, 1853-54, seems to have i 
jbeen centered in the old Baptist |i 
{Church basement, situated on the |e 
west side of 4th between Mulberry |) 
land Eagle streets. Unfortunately 
for the congregation, but possibly 
not so bad for school interests, 
this house, built in 1847, wasip 
\wrecked in a windstorm September 
10, 1863, 
| Prof. H. H. Spencer kept aff 
“Singing Grammar” school in the 
Universalist church in 1845 and 
1846; Ten years later,’ Prof. Loomis |) 
taught on the west side of thef 
Public Square, and ‘continued ff 
thereafter for sometime in several |; 
different locations. It was in com- {¢ 
petition with this gentleman that Ẹ 
Mrs. Holmes, Miss Hutchinson, f 
Moses Sould, ‘and Benjamin Hayes 
iwere teaching ìn the Seminary in} 
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From an unpublished manui. 
script on the History of Public 
School Education in Terre Haute; 
by the late William H. Wiley, now. 
in the Emeline Fairbanks Memo- 
rial Library. | 


lad Sqhool Laws 1844. 
(Continued.) 


Dropping back for a moment to 
the preceding division of this. 
period, one finds Professor Provost; 
at work here in 1850. “He was a: 
teacher by profession, scholarly 
and industrious.” One writer, 
claims that Mr. Provost was “the 
best classical teacher” of those 
jays. He taught, with a little 
faculty on South Sixth street, 
where St. Anthony’s Hospital is 
now located. Hon. William E. Mc- 
Clean was one of his students. The 
school was soon abandoned for 
lack of sufficient patronage to be |i 
profitable. 

While he had some peculiaritles, 
as what man has not, his classical || 
scholarship and faithfulness in|] 
service doubtless more than atoned 
for his strange fancies. His many 
pupils have handed his name down 
in most affectionate terms, even to], 
the present generation. And after |; 
all, may not this be the best of the 
life of a man to be remembered 
for the good that he had done? 


One Professor Jacobs occupied 
|the Baptist church building in 
| 1848, and, also, in the years 1852 
land 1853, conducting therein 
‘“probably and opposition school.” 
“Commencing in the fall of 1856. 
with about 250 boys, Philip B. 
|l O'Reiley taught the first Catholic 
School for boys in the city, on the 
corner of Fifth and Ohio streets. 
The records are silent on his help 
in the beginning; but later, in 1858, | 
Miss Anna Callahan was an assist-! 
ant in this school. Mr. O'Reiley in| 
course of time became connected 
with the public schools, teaching 
first on North Third street and, 
later on North Fifth street, be-| 
tween the Vandalia and Big Four, 
railroads. His last work in this) 
capacity, before becoming one of 
the Vigo county officials, was in 
the fall of 1869. 


William A. Ross taught in the 
schools before his election to the 
superintendency, with Misses Wil- 
liams and Hyde as assistants. Miss 
Williams was a sister of the late 
Henry Williams of this city. Miss 
Hyde continued in the service of 
the public schools at different 
times for a number of years. 


Colonel William E. McClean} 


taught a three months’ term in the 
basement of the Universalist 
church in the year 1851. His as- 
sistants were Miss Jane Hersey 
and Miss Tillotson, who afterwards 
became Mrs. John H. Barr. About 
60 pupils were enrolled altogether, 
and the studies were those usually 


pursued in those days. Previous. 


to teaching in Terre Haute and 
just after graduating from the 
State University, Colonel McClean 
had taught a short term at the “4- 
mile school house” in the Lost 
Creek township. Upon completing 
the term here, he entered the pro- 
fession of law and has since held 
many positions of trust and honor, 
both in the state and in the na- 
tion—-many of these in connection 
with the cause of education. Even 
to his day, he speaks of his work 
as a teacher as having been one 
of his pleasant occupations in a 
long and very busy life 
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From an unpublished manuscript 
on the History of Public School 
Education in Terre Haute by the 
late William H. Wiley, now in the 
Fmeline Fairbanks Memorial Li- 
brary. 

EARLY SCHOOLS. 
4-taeede 1853-1860. 
(Continued). 
The writer is permitted to close 
|this chapter with a resume of a 
paper written, some years ago, by 
Professor J. J. Schlicher, of the 
State Normal School, for the Terre 
Haute Literary Club, on our “Pub- 
lie Schools from 1850 to 1860”°— 
our educational dark ages. 

“The schools of Terre Haute, in 
1850, would be perhaps harder to 
i |recognize than anything else. It 

seems almost incredible that it was 

only in 1860 that schools supported 
by taxation came to Terre Haute to 
stay. There had been such schools 
for one year, 1853-54; but the ven- 
ture was delayed and hindered by 
injunctions and the like. The 

(school) city had bought the Semi- 

nary building, on the site of the 
-| present Normal School, and had 

rented two houses besides. But 
the trustees evidently grew sick of 
their thankless job, and gave up| 
after one year. This as just stat- 

ed was in 1854. 

In 1850, education was still on 
a par with selling soap and bacon. 
Anyone with confidence and the 
price of an advertisement in his 
pocket might set up to teach. 
Sometimes. a committee of some 
sect undertook to establish a school, 
hired the teachers, or at least en- 
couraged them to embark on the 
undertaking themselves. The work 
was carried on much as that of 
music teachers and business col- 
leges is now. 

It should be noted that the city 
provided school buildings which 
were rented to teachers before it 
hired the teachers themselves. The 
Seminary building just mentioned 
is a case jn point. There is at 
present, I believe, hut one school 
building in existence which was 
thus used, the one at the cornet 
iof Third and Oak streets. 


| 


— Advertisements give some notion 
of what was done. There was, for 
instance, a “Vigo Collegiate Insti- 
tute,” whieh opened, or at least 
was advertised to open Jan. 10, 
1848. This was, if I am not mis- |! 
taken, two terms of 22 weeks each. 
The tuition was $16 a term for ad- 
vanced, and $13 a term for ele- || 
mentary pupils. A female depart- |i 
ment was opened a few weeks later |; 
with Professor Soule as preceptor. |; 
This gentleman continued as aj; 
teacher here for a number of |l, 
years, and his entry upon this new 
position was heralded in the ad- 
vertisement as follows: “The dis- 
tinguished reputation which Prof. |' 
Soule has acquired in this com- 
munity as a gentleman of literary, 
scientific and classical attainments 
will secure for the cordial approv- 
al of an intelligent public.” 

One month later, the complete 
faculty of the institute appears in 
the advertising columns (of the|, 
newspapers) as follows: “E. Thomp- 
son Baird, Esq., President and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature, men- 
tal and Ethical Philosophy, and 
{| Physical Science...John B. L.}: 
| Soule, Professor Belles Lettres, 
English Literature and General 
History...Wm. L. Baird, Professor 
of Mathematics. In another three 
weeks a tutor of the German lan-), 
guage, one Luken, was added, and 
in two months more a tutor in Eng- 
lish, and about the same time a 
Miss Lawrence gave instruction in 
music. The first catalogue of this 
‘institute, after six months of ex- 
istence, showed the following stu- 
dents: Male college, 33; male pre- 
paratory, 20; female college, 24; |i 
female preparatory, 12; total, 89. || 
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| (Continued) į 
î One term after the opening of 
ithe Institute, they were able to 
iput up a commencement with the 
lusual string of citations and es- 
says. The subjects of these were 
as follows: Ambition as connected 
with vice; The conquest of the! 
| West; Liberty; Genius; America. 
i It is worth noting that the only 
one of these which shows ny 
originality—that on the Progress 
of the West— was by our old 
friend Josephus Collett. There 
were in existence at about the same 
i time, a “Vigo Female Seminary,” 
|“Wabash Female Seminary,” 
i| “Terre Haute Select School,” “Se- 
eect Female School,” and “St. 
Vincent Academy for Young 


elementary branches. German, 
piano, drawing, oil painting, orien- 
tal painting and the making of 
artificial flowers. 

The tuition ranged all the way 
from $3.00 a quarter for the last 
named accomplishment to $8.00 for 
piano and painting. In March, 
1848, “Mr. De Grand Val, profes- 
sor of dancing at Nazareth Ladies’ 
Seminary, St. Joseph’s College, 
Beardstown, and for the last three 
of Louisville, Ky., respectfully in- 
forms the ladies and gentlemen of |! 
the city that, he will shortly have | 
the honor to visit Terre Haute in}; 
his professional capacity, and will | 
be happy to devote his vacation to | 
the instruction of a class of ladies 
and gentlemen in the latest style 


of dancing and waltzing, with the ||" 


various polkas, etc., at the Town 
Hall.” 

One year later, other accom- 
plishments were offered. One was 
sword exercises. A Mr. J. A. 
Veach “will give a complete 


Ladies” giving instruction in the}: 


t 

issue ot tne paper, we nave a sun- 
ilar offer to teach the “art of pen- 
manship.” J. M. Shull proposes 
to give another course of lessons 
in this branch of education, Mon- 
day evening, March 12, in thej 
basement of the Universalist 
church. Terms as usual. 

Private lessons during the day. 
Premium, “a gold ring for the 
most improvement.” On May 12, 
of the same year (40) one G. H. 
Spencer advertised the beginning 
of “a course of lectures on English 
Grammar, on Monday evenings, in 
the Universal church. Those 
wishing to acquire a thorough and 


{practical knowledge of the science 
jin a short time will do well to! 


avail themselves of this oppor- 
tuity Terms, $3.00 for 30 les- 


“sons.” 


-=r 


This exhibition must have been 
successful, for a week or two later 
a day class was started in addition. 
He was to be sure an old hand at 
the business. Two years before he 
had advertised as follows: “Nemon- 
ical Academy.” Great improvemenl 
in his system of teaching English 
Grammar, Geography and Mental 
Philosophy—such as singing, which 
enables the pupil to commit to 
memory with great rapidity; read- 
ing and reciting in concert, by 
which stammering and incorrect 
pronunciation are prevented and 
the science of nemonics, which 
strengthens the memory, so as to 
enable him to recollect with ease 
the most important dates of his-! 
tory, and the offices of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech, would re- 
spectfully inform the ladies and 
gentlemen of this place and vi- 
cinity that he will commence a. 
course of lectures on the above| 
sciences on Monday next, and con-| 
tinue them for three months. 
Terms, $200 per month.” 


a 
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course of 30 practical lessons in 
the above beautiful and healthy 
exercises.” We wonder at the gen- 
tleman’s broad conception of art 
when we read further, “Mr. V 
wishes to teach a juvenile class in 
this exercise connected with ora- 
torical and practical actions, ges- 
tures and positions.” In the same 
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(Continued.) 


In May, 1850, Mrs. Leggett’s 
School for Girls was advertised to 
open in the basement of the Bap- 
tist church. This had expanded by 
August inlo Mr. and Mrs. Leg- 
gett’s School for Young Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as well as for 
Misses and Boys, which cffered to 
teach geography, arithmetic and 
grammar for $3.50 a quarter, and 
history and natural science for 
$4.00 and Latin, Greek or French 
for $5.00 a quarter in addition. 

A “Terre Haute Institute” for 
young ladies was started in 1851. 
| offering to give them moral and 
physical instruction and maternal 
care. St. Mary-of-the-Woods was 


——— 


long list of prizes given by it in 


was regularly published in the 
newspapers. 

Institutions on the outside were 
also advertised a great deal; so, 


Memphis Institute, which had a 
medical and a law department. It 
[is noteworthy that both of these 
were in the south. In December, 
1851, James Hook, trustee of Dis-/ 
trict No. 5 (Harrison township) ad- 
vertised the opening of a school in 
li the basement of the Baptist church. 
| It was to be under the direction 
of one Tilley, assisted by a Miss 
i| Young. McGuffey’s works were to 
be used as the notice states. This 
last sounds like the beginning of 
a new era. 

The old order had, to judge from 
the evidence, been dominated to a 
degree by the idea of ‘“accom- 
plishment,” especially feminine ac- 
complishment. It was, in other 
words, truly southern. In spite of 
current opinion, one is inclined 
to think that in 1850 the women 
bulked larger than they do today. 
There had been a lecture as, in 
these parts as early as 1847, on 
“Woman's Rights,” by one of them; 
and it is little wonder that we find 
conundrums of doubtful propriety 
now and then propounded before 
mixed audiences.” J.J, S. 

It will readily appear to the 
reader of these four chapters on 
“Early Teachers” that there is lack 
of chronological order of dates, 
and over lapping of periods, in the 
work. Under the circumstances of 
collecting data from very imper- 
fect records, this could not well 


make effort at a more nearly per-; 
fect classification. 


already well established, and a} 


i| the different branches of learning | 


the Western Military Institute of | 
Georgetown, Kentucky and the, 


to be helped; and the writer is’ 
content to let the future historian | 
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EARLY SCHOOLS, 
4-5 O General View. 
1860-1863. 

1860 to 1863: The Terre Haute, 
foil rather recently carried the| 
following little paragraph in its 
l columns: 

“Our schools in 1860—-A reader 
'sends us a bit more information 
‘about the growth of Terre Haute 
ischools. It is ‘In 1860, Terre Haute 
|schools employed 15 teachers for 
five months’ term. Their total sal- 
aries amounted to $3,000. There 
was no superintendent and the 
trustees supervised the work. The 
school rooms were rented.’ One or 
two slight errors in this statement 
will be corrected later on.” 

The year 1860 marks the re-or- | 
ganization of the free public); 
schools of the city. Early in the 
‘year, the trustees began to appoint 
committecs—chief among them 
perhaps was D. D. Minshall, a man 
who did things, whether in office, 
or out—to make necessary repairs 
to the school property, to provide 
additional furniture, to correspond 
with the boards of other cities of 
the state, “as to the extent of the 
duties of the school trustees in 
cities and also as to who is the 
proper custodian of the school 
funds of incorporated cities, to as-|: 
certain what funds belonging to 
the board are not in the hands of 
other officers, “to report a plan 
for organizing city schools,” and 
to perfect the incorporation of the! | 
“German School Association into} | 
the public system.” 

It was learned, upon inquiry, 
that there was money subject to 
the draft of the board of the 
amount of $4,739.22; and “a verbal 
promise of aid from the City 
Council to the amount of $800, if! 
required;” and that there was! 
stored in the basement of the Uni-! 
versalist Church much material 
for repairs. The amount of money! 
in sight seemed adequate for a 
|short term, and the committee con-| 
cluded its report as below: | 


Pamma nmin Banta 


{from the trustees. 


“In view of the roregumg races, 
your committee would recommend 
that free schools be opened in all 
the school houses on the first of 
October, next, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to report a plan 
of organization.” This report was 
signed by D. W. Minshall as chair- 
man and unanimously adopted by 
the board. 

The schools opened on the date, 
| agreed upon, with 18 teachers, i 
i properly qv lified under the law, | 
for a term of five months at a cost) 
of $2,550 for salaries and $500 for 
the superintendent. The work}: 
| moved forward, for the most part, [| 
|rather quietly. The patrons peti-|: 
tioned to have one teacher re-)j 
hei: which was not granted; 
and one pupil was so disobedient 
las to receive a severe reprimand 
A committee 
‘of 20 of our most prominent citi- 
zens was appointed “to visit the 
several schools and report their 


condition through the public! 
press.” The term closed on the! 
22nd of February, 1861, and the! 
children and teachers were re-, 
quested to march in a public pro-| 
cession on that day. A public ex- 
hibition took place in the evening, 
at which a number of future 
prominent citizens took an active 
part as pupils. 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script, now in the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
History of Public School Educa- 
tion in Terre Haute by the late 
William H. Wiley. 

EARLY SCHOOLS. 
| General View. 

A d e 
[2° (2-50 1860-1863. 

The report of the superin- 
tendent, submitted to the Trustees | 
ijon the 11th of March following, 
|| while not elaborated, make a sat- 
isfactory showing for the year. Of 
the 1,324 children of school age, |! 
within the corporation, 1,122 were 
enrolled in the schools. Of these, 

624 were boys and 498 were girls, 

and two were over 21 years old. 

The average daily attendance was 
1|75134. The text books used were 
'|McGuffey’s Spelling Book, Good-| 

rich’s Readers, Ray's Arithmetic, 

Butler’s English Grammar, Davie’s|: 

Algebra, Mitchell's Geogrartiy, 

Cutter’s Physiology, Wilson's © ıt- 

lines listory and Da §+'s 

Git + + The number of sc j 


alə u3 .imary lessons, 84; seacy:ng, 
1,038; spelling, 1,038; his:ory, ?;} 
algebra, 32; geometry, 5; phy ‘ology, 
16; German, 120. Nothing : said 
about writing, arithmetic, . ram- 
mar or geography and U. ; his- 
tory was not required by +} at 
that time. The superintende 4 al-| 
theigh they were not so clas ¿fied 
until the beginning of the 2ar 
1863-4, most likely helpec at 
with the high school .tudies d 
above. 
At the close of the term > 
houses were again offered for 1 
on condition that they were t- 
returned to the trustees, in ; 
order, by the lessees, in time 
the next organization for 1861-: 
eco: mended, and it was so ..., 
l tered, the establishment of t « 
departments in the old Third a1} 
Fourth districts, and four in thr, 
First and Fifth districts, “includ { 
ing in these last also the subject: 
of algebra, drawing, vocal music 
Latin and Greek;” and that th 
principals of the various district 
make all reports directly to the 
trustees. This last suggestion in 
the report had in view the plan of 
saving $500, or more by conduct- 
-|ing the schools without a superin- 
tendent. 


This was very soon found to be| 
unsatisfactory, and Profesor | 
Moore quickly came into his place! 
of last year without change of sal- 
ary. And, by the way, this vote 
settled the question of superin- 
tendency in these schools for all 
time. With a single exception of 
six months on account of a dead- 
lock of trustees, one superin- 
tenent has followed another from 
that time until the present, with 
little change in his powers and 
duties. | 

With plans for opening com- 
‘| pleted, the session of 1861-62 was 
conducted very much on the order 
of the last year, with practically 
the same houses in use, the same 
teaching force, the same length of 
term, and only sieht changes in 
the course of stuth There was a 
small increas. in aftendance, and! 
that proforr? colar and former 
Trustee t! ves Soule, doubtless 
had charge of Latin and geometry. 
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| script now in the Emeline Fair- 
| hanks Memorial Library on the 
History of Public School Educa- 
tion in Terre Haute, by the late 
| William H, Wiley. Thy. 


EARLY SCHOOLS. 
General View, 
1860-1863 

The superintendent’s report of 
the schools for 1862-63, is of suf- 
ficient information as a means of 
‘comparison with other years, and 
‘interest, to warrant insertion here: 
“Report for the school term com- 
‘mencing Sept. 29, 1862, and end- 
ing April 10, 1863, which is as fol- 
lows. viz: Number of teacher¢ 
‘employed, 19—men, 7; women, 12. 
Average daily compensation of 
men, $2.42; average daily compen- 
{sation of women, $1.14, Number 
of boys enrolled, 773; number of 
girls, 652; whole number of pupils, 


1.425. Average daily attendance, 
| 766. Branches taught, orthogra- 
phy, reading, writing, arithmetic, 


English grammar, geography, his- 
tory, algebra, natural philosopiy, 
astronomy, geometry and Latin. 
“Books used—McGuffey’s read- 
ers and spelling book, Ray’s arith- 
metic’s and algebras, Pinneo's 
a Comstock’s philosophy, 

Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin, 
grammar and reader, Willson’s his 
tory, Smith’s Astronomy, and 
Davie’s geometry. 

“Number of students studyin 
each branch—Orthography, 1,425; 
reading, 1,425; writing, 1,063; En. 
glish grammar, 367; English com- 
position, 292; arithmetic, 1,074; al. 
gebra, 18; geography, 702; natura 
philosophy, 10; history, 20; Latin,| 
12; astronomy, 17, and geometry, 
paw 

Amongst other items, this docu- 
ment shows an increase in the en 
rollment of pupils over 1860-61 o 
303, but only 1414 in daily at 
tendance; drawing, musie andj 
Greek are mentioned in the 
course of study for 1861-62, but nol 
pupils are reported in classes for 
1862-63. Goodrich’s Readers and 
Butler’s Grammar were changed 
for McGuffey’s and Pinneo, and 
further differences might he no- 


ticed ——— 
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These were courageous and wise 
men engaged in all ihis pioneer 
educational work, and the reader 


re- 
“Our 


names duly 
chapter on 


their 
the 


will find 
corded in 


-| School Boards.” 


1863 to 1869. A new superinten- 
dent in the person of John M, Ol- 
cott came to the city in the early 


?lsummer of 1863. to take charge nf 


our publie schools in the fall. He 
proved very soon to be a different 
sort of man from his predecessors. 
Ross, Moore and Snow had been: 
almost “easy-going,” in! 
\;}their respective administrations, 
and yet regarded as successful and’ 
‘|popular with patrons and pupils; 
| Mr. Olcott was boisterous, impa- 
|tient of delays, quick of decision 
| and sometimes domineering. He 
| was highly capable. He did a very 
necessary work, at the time, for 
[public education—much like that 
iof Shortridge in Indianapolis. The 
people were in favor of education; 
but did not fully realize that some- 
thirg more was required to secure 
jit than merely the enrollment of 
the children in school. There must 
tbe regularity in attendance, obe- 
dience to the requirements of the 
}little community and attention ta 
‘books. As yet, we were far, very 
far, away from a compulsory 
school law, reciling age and scho- 
larship as conditions for leaving 
!schoo], and “attendance officers” 
to enforce the law. Stringent 
rules for all concerned. 
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(From an unpublished manuscript, 
now in the Emaline Fairbanks Me- 
morial Library, on the History of 
Public Schoo! Education in Terre 
Haute by the jate William H. 
jWiley.) H/ y R SO 
| EARLY SCHOOLS, 1860-63. 
| 

t 


The subject of vocal music was 
[mentioned incidentally in the com- 
i mittee's report on the studies tof 
|be taught in the schools for 1861- | 
|62; but nothing ever came of the! 
¡suggestion until the first of De- 
jcember, 1863, when a small amount 
fof money was set apart by the 
| trustees to teach the subject. After |, 
isome half dozen elections of dif- 
ferent teachers—mostly on trial, 
the superintendent succeeded, at 
Jast, in March, 1868, in putting 
vocal music’ into the schools per- 
| manently; and in having it graded 
į like other subjects of study, “The 
i Terre Haute School Association,” 
founded in 1856. chiefly to teach 
the German language, was merged 
with the city system in 1863, the 
expenses divided for a time, and 
finally our authorities took entire 
charge and control of the partner- 
ship. 

The teachers during this period 
were held strictly to account in 
‘he matter of licenses under the, 
county examiner law. In fact, Mr. 
-Olcott himself held the office a 
good part of the time; and had 
ample opportunity to know that all 
applicants for schools were prop- 
erly qualified. Once in the force, | 
teachers must give themselves un-| 
reservedly to the duties, under the | 
rules of their respective stations— i 
come promptly to work—attend | 
monthly teachers’ meetings, and 
appear on programs according to 
assignments—and report five days 
present at the Vigo county insti- 
tute. Many of us spend our sum- 
mer vacation in the State Normal| 
Institute. at Knightstown, in 1865. 
Large delegations were enrolled 
at State Teachers Assoctations— 
and four were members of the 
N.E.A. in Indianapolis, in 1866, 
where our superintendent intro- 
duced the principal of the high 
schoo] as “the best teacher of ge- 
ometry and penmanship in the 
state.’ Along with strenuousness 
of this kind, he secured, on two) 
or three occasions. substantial in- | 
creases in the salaries of the teach- | 


‘ers. í 


1 t 
i 
| 
| 


the culprit, or the school. 


School Discipline, 


| Discipline in the schools was! 
lalways firm — somctimes severe.! 
Parents were slowly taught. but 
i persistently, that the place of 
their children was in school as 
| regular. obedient, industrious pu- 
‚pils. All too often for awhile, some 
i boy or girl defied authority. and 
|must be punished. Needlessly at 
limes the superintendent inter- 
fered too soon. which was of |: 
doubtful advantage to the teacher, 


Monthly oral and written re- 
views and examinations were the 
order of the day. As the years wore 
on, these were made more compre- 
hensive and thorough. Sometimes 
ihe the superintendent made the 
questions for the written tests, 
especially the one at the close of 
the session, and all results must be 

‘;reported to the office. The--tru- 
ants on examination days were 
'treat>d to “a double dose” on their | 


Zz eats nr 
irett-n to school. Oral examina- 
‘tions by “prominent citizens” grad- 
ually went out of favor. 

From 1863 to 1869, the authori- 
{ies made one change in textbooks, 
Felter’s for Ray’s Arithmetic; and 
the patrons immediately figured, 
as they do even to this day, that |" 
it is a change in the whole course j 
of study; and proceed with drastic 
criticisms. The writer has fre-|.. 
quently observed that little solon 
who “knows his second reader by 
heart” must have the third, at the! 
opening of the new term some-i 
times in the middle of it, or there 
is an angry call upon the super- f 

| intendent. i 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script, now in the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
history of Public School Educa- 
tion in Terre Haute by the late 

| William H. Wiley. 


Early Schools. 

A committee of the board, with 
the superintendent helping, suc- 
ceeded in securing from the county 
auditor a readjustment of funds 
so that there transferred from the; 
special to the tuition fund the sum 
of $7,983.76. This insured the pay- 
i| ment of the teachers’ salaries with- 

out further worry and incon- 
venience. 

In 1866 land was bought at Sev- 
enth and Swan streets, and lots do- 
inated by Chauncy Rose at Twelfth 
jand Chestnut street, on which tol 
lerect two new school houses, the 
\Second District, now Annex No. 2 
wf Wifey High, and the Fifth! 
i District, now the Sheridan. These! 
‘buildings were erected with half of 
heir present capacity at a cost of 
12,273.00 and $12,347.95, respec- 
‘tively. These extra expenses and 
{the lateness of completion of the 
<] work, the donation of the Seminary 
to the Normal School, and the fix- 
ding of the tax levy for all these 


Sa, 


er wen Meth coon 


Re ative “ge Re Sewitts 


years at 25 cents on the hunarea 
and 50 cents on each poll, left the 
board temporarily short of money, 
and lacking in seating capacity for 
the children. This was bridged by 
starting the schools on the first of 
Octoher in place of September, 
and letting the teachers and other 
emp.vyees lose a month’s pay. 

A most important vote of the 


(board — Haufman, Buckingham 


and John H. Barr (for trustees), 
and of far reaching influence was 
entered of record on the 9th of 


| May, 1866, as below: “The follow- 
jing proposal was made to the 
| board of trustees of the State Nor- 


mal School at their meeting in In- 
dianapolis on the 19th of May, 
1866, as below: and by said Nor- 
mal School trustees accepted, viz: 
For the purpose of securing the 
location of the State Normal. 
School at Terre Haute, in addition 
to the donation of fifty thousand 
($50,000) dollars made by the City 
Council of Terre Haute, and the 
City School Board hereby donates; 
the property in Terre Haute, 
known as the County Seminary 
lot, and the building thereon,': 
bounded as follows viz: on the 
north by Eagle street, on the south 
by Mulberry street, on the east by 


the alley running north from Mul- 
F 5 ennt. ane n,.t 


(at oÇ\lga an 
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rent expénses; fixing the tax rate 

at 25 cents on eack one hundred 

| dollars and 50 cents on each poll 

| for “special school” purposes, and 


VIGO COUNTY ‘115 cents on each one hundred dol- 
A lars for “tuition” purposes; making 
QUESTIONS 


a loan of $40,000 at ten (10) per 
cent per annum, principal payable: 
in five equal annual installments, | 


From an unpublished manu- and that this Board will execute its 
script, now in the Emeline Fair- |notes therefor endorsed by the 
banks Memorial Library, on the City Council of Terre Haute”; the 
History of Public School Educa- jection of teachers for the ensuing 
tion in Terre Haute by the late jyear upon a schedule of salaries 
William H., Wiley. recommended by the Superintend- 

Ay rt ( ay ent; and the enumeration of chil- 

sie ik =o hi J dren entitled to school privileges 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE within the corporation 5.272 in 

SCHOOLS. number. r 
1869-1870. Pupils Register. 

As early as April 14. resolutions Some statistics for the year will 
were passed by the Board looking be in place here, in connection 
to the erection of “two additional with the enumeration above; three 
|school houses during the summer thousand three hundred fifty-nine 
iof 1870—one to be erected in the pupils were registered in the 
jsouth part of the 3rd Ward and one schools, with an average enroll- 
at some eligible place on the ment of 2,130, and a daily attend- 
Bloomington Road. in the west part ance of 2,027. The cost of teaching 
of the city”; that “The Common and supervision amounted to 
Council be requested to furnish $21,330, or $10.50 per pupil, on the 
sufficient means to pay for said average daily attendance. 
buildings”; and that “This Board Disripline was maintained in the 
proceed at once to maturing plans schools — mostly by mild means, 
for said buildings.” but corporal punishment was used 

The remainder of the school to some extent. Suspensions were 
year was spent by the Board in infrequent, and such pupils were 
paying a large indebtedness, nearly restored upon promise of reforma- 
$20,000, on school houses hereto- tion. ; 
fore constructed, and Pils for cur- The teaching was carefully sys- 


tematized by means of directions 
from the superintendent and a se- 
ies of teachers’ and grade meetings, 
affording opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of many important subjects 
pertaining to the work of thei 
schools, for a general interchange 
of opinions on the theory and prac- 
a tice of teaching, and for the adop- 
not yet Le tion of such methods as tended to 

5 -e insure uniform discipline and a 
high standard of scholarship. 


The First Organs. 


Music received special attention 
—the pupils of the Intermediate 
fairs Fils, schools giving a successful concert 
36 and exhibition the fourth of 
March, with the proceeds of which 
two organs were purchased for the 
houses hertofore lacking such an 
instrument. Promotions were made 
at the close of the year upon oral 
and written examinations — the 
questions for the latter being fur- 
nished by the superintendent, and 
afterwards published in his annual 
report. These tests were made with 
COUNTY PF BUG L 8 A unusual care, in harmony with the 
is i ve doctrine advocated at the time that 
it required no argument to show 
TERRE aima that the character of any school 
depends largely upon the material! 
graded into it; and, “since we are 
desirious that the schools shall! 
constantly become more efficient, 
it is necessary to make use of every 
agency for improvement.” 

In this connection it will be just 
to mention that the annual report 
of the superintendent gives the 
teachers credit for a strong effort 
to impress upon the pupils the 
propriety of taking good care of all 
school buildings and their belong- 
ings. The formal closing of the ses- 
sion consisted in distributing cards 
of standing to the pupils in the 
districts and a successful high 
school commencement held in the 
Congregational church June 24,: 
1870. 
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script, now in the Emeline Fair-; 

‘banks Memorial Library, on the 

History of Public School Education 

‘in Terre Haute by the late Wil- 

liam H. Wiley.) y arq] -So 
ee 


A General View of the Schools, 
1870-1871. 


The school property received | 
needed repairs during the summer 
vacation; the buildings were in-| 
sured against fire for a term ofi 
three years, and coal bought at. 
1144 cents per bushel for the win-| 
ter’s use, and 1 cent for delivery) 
to the different houses. Several) 
resignations of teachers, before the. 
opening of the schools, caused va-} 
cancies which were filled upon 
nomination by the superintendent. : 
The lease of the room over the 
National State Bank was renewed 
for 90 days, but kept until the fol- 
lowing April; and an additional | 
room secured for the colored school. 
Bids were received during the first 
week of September for the erec- 
tion of the Third and Sixth Dis- ` e 
trict houses; but, being consid- mmunity Affairs Fit 
ered too high, were rejected, and Co 
the trustees proceeded to do the| 
work “themselves under the super- | 
intendence of a good mechanic.” 

The buildings, including new fur- 
niture, were ready for occupancy 
in April, 1871. The schools, which 


had begun September 5 and were REFERENCE 
to continue until June 23, had been | ae NATE 
in session only a short time when po NOT CIRCULA 


two of the teachers accepted better 
offers in another city. It so hap- 
pened that this occurrence caused | 
many changes in the force to be-| 
come desirable. The board passed | 
resolutions complimentary to these 
teachers and “wished them well”! 
in their new field of labor. Only 
a little later in the year and all at 
a single meeting, the superintend- 
ent was directed “to have the 
rules and regulations of the schools 
printed and circulated among the 
scholars,” “Corporal punishment 
was ordered abolished in our 
schools as far as possible. and that 
teachers shall only be allowed to 
inflict this punishment in extreme 
cases;” and three more teachers 
resigned, one by request. 

On the 8th of April the old board 


by borrowing money and by “an- sepa mawT BAB CQ Yrm rare 
ticipating” some of the revenue bias? Ti De a a Dddd U? 5 

met many of the pressing bills buu YeowMes o hiik Eom. das in i 
against the new houses, and the At 
superintendent redistricted the city TERRE HAUTE, IEDIARA 


to take advantage of these addi- 
tional facilities for the use of the 
children. 

The new board came into office 
,on the 10th day of April, and im- 
mediately voted to hold “regular 
meetings” on the first and third 
Monday evenings of each month 
kkk in the Council Chamber. com- 
mencing at 8 o'clock, and to elect 
a superintendent on the first Mon- 
day in May. At this same session, 
there was a committee appointed 
to look after some repairs to the 
property recently acquired by an- 
nexation to the city, and to be 
ane as “School No. 7.” 

Tore money was borrowed Apri | 
17 at 10 per cent interest, ar 
another payment made on perma- 
nent improvements, 


UTI 
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; 1871-22, Ont 


Í On Moaday ah tik schouls' will be 

re-opened in eight school honees in this 
c'ly under the supevio.endeoce of W. 
B. Wiley. “Be'ow we give fhe cotps” of 
J teachers employed with the salaries to be 
pe: ie 


ESOT Saag’ scmoon!! io 
Wm. H. Valentine, Principal 
8. E. Moore, Assistant... 
Abbie S. Flagg, Assistant. ‘ 
. J: Grundy, Assistant... cess cenet 
FIRST WARD, .!53 6) i; 
Henry Greenawalt, Frinolpa 
ZW. eth, B Gram 
i Batterson, C 


ae A RD. 
ees M. Gordon, Principal. 
pano Hersey, A Primary.. 
Bolle Peters, B Primery........ 
Kate J. Morgan C; Primary.. 
Dute Lauham, D Primare...... 
TRIRD WARD. 
Clara A. Graff-Principal...... 
Marietta Gror () Gratmm ar... 
Susan Kan h, D Grammar......% 


Maria F. Starr, Principal......, 
Kato Ebbitt. A Piimary...... 
4 Bee Repin: B'brmnary File 
Flora utton, rimary ES _ i 

Hallah E. Ball, D Primary... prip ; Community Affairs ri 
FIFTH WARD, 4 Fs 

R. H. Balding. Principal... 

Anna L. Gould, A Primary..ssesiie 

Ella Kesler. B Primary... 

Carrie Melcher, C Primary 

Barah B. Knapp, D Primary...» 
SIXTH WARD. 


Mary L. Clarke, Principal... 
Emms B. G C QraAMMAr.sssseisssesss 600 | b= 
TE, er A ap permanent $ ia ği 

er ‘Simpson, B Primat osansa REFERENCE 
Maggie Preston, C Primary. $ A 

i| Florence Mann, D Primar ka DO NOT CIRCULATE 

‘Rao E. Wilkins, Principal. : 

i Sarah E. Cunningham, 


Lila Evans, A 
eee eet in ten y 
C. Probst, aura pal 
V, E. Moyss,: Assista: 
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. From an unpublished , manu- 
script, now in the Emeline- Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
history of public school education | 
in Terre Haute by the late William 
A General View of the Schools. 

^ gA 1872-1873. © = 
The bonds issued at the time’ of 

the erection of the Third and. Sixth 
District buildings were maturing at 
the rate of $8,000 a year and the 
annual interest amounted to $4,000 
more. This indebtedness made it 
Necessary to borrow money fre- 
quently; and, in turn, to transfer 
funds from the tuition account to 
the special fund to meet current 
expenses. Plans were matured and 
hids received to.enlarge the Fourth) 
if District house; but at the last mo-f 
ment it was voted to rent school 
rooms in the immediate neighbor. | 
hood instead. An action of the} 
board in the early part of this year, | 
in contracting a debt of some $500 
for paving and stone curbing in 
ront of the Normal School, was 


— 


premises. This precedent, followed | 
or a dozen years and more, led to 
\ financial complications between 
Nithe trustees and the city council. 


ithe schools were elected on June 
"17, but numerous resignations dur- 
“ing the summer vacation and from 
Fitime to time throughout the year, 
Micaused the superintendent much 
Jextra trouble and work. The open- 
Ying of the schools was delayed a 
week “on account of the extreme 
awarm weather,” . 


I| The work of the teachers and 
“superintendent was heartily en- j 
ifdorsed by the retiring board | 
"}through a set of resolutions April, | 
41873, which were made a matter of | 
record and published in the city || 


‘papers. 


New Board Chosen. | 

On the above date, a new board 
came into power, the membets of'|! 
which had been chosen for a term |j 


“fof three years, under the revised || 


statute, and without reference to 


f$ political affiliations. The trustees 


decided their respective terms of 
one, two and three years by lot 
since thereafter, according to law, 
[a new member must be elected an- 
Hnually, aid organized for business. 


Preparatory to the selection of 
¡teachers for the schools, as occa- 
jsions should demand, a compre- 
‘hensive scheme for examinations 
for all applicants for positions was 
passed April 21, 1873, which re- 
mained in full force and effect 
Ħwith modifications to meet new 
conditions, for more than 30 years. || 
ġ The superintendent, in his re- || 
port of this year’s progress and | 
prospects and needs, urged our 
duty and wisdom in educating our 
own people to fully as high a de- 
gree of proficiency as.any other 
community in the land; discussed 
{discipline of the schools at length; 
asked for a larger equipment ‘of 
apparatus and appliances for the 
teachers in their work; suggested a 
ifurther advancement in teachers’ 
qualifications; considered the feas- 


“er 


ibility ,.e4>restablishing _ evening]; 


schools; and again called attention} 


progress of the pupils in their| 
studies—both regular and special}! 
were reported by the teachers to} 
be satisfactory, and a tabular! 


a most favorable position by com-|!' 
parison. h : tua 
The schools were in session 38 
weeks, with an outlay in money of}! 
$28,581 from the tuition fund, andl 
$26,788.85 from the special’ fund. 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script, now in the Emeline Fair-: 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
history of Public School Education 
in Terre Haute by the late William | 
H. Wiley. HANG A foro 

= - / 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE | 
SCHOOLS. 


1873-1874. f 


The superintendent was elected | 
for two years on the 6th of May, 
and the teachers for 1873-74 were. 
chosen on the 16th of June fol- 
lowing. Some of the school house! 
bonds were paid during the vaca-! 
tion; and an, addition to the 4th 
District house hurried to comple- 
tion. The text books in reading 
‘and in English grammar were! 
changed, and a regular “supply 
teacher” was continued from the 
previous year to help sick teachers 
and when not thus engaged to as- 
sist in the clerical work of the 
office. The rules for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, absent from 
duty by reason of sickness, and 
other causes, was adopted on the 
17th of November, in nearly the 
same form as it stands today. In 
the early spring some friction 
having shown itself betwecn the) 
German and English teachers as | 
to their relative powers and duties 
in the classification of pupils, the 
matters were speedily adjusted by | 
the board to the satisfaction of all. ! 
The standing of pupils in the Ger- 
man classes was ordered to be 
counted in the examinations for 
promotion. It was, also, voted to 
have the superintendent instruct 
the teachers to omit certain “puzz- 
ling and catch questions and 
problems” from the text of the 
arithmetic in the hands of the chil- 


dren. 
i 


t 
| 


‘days, and taught by an average 


On the first of June, negotia-i 
lions were begun with the Normal 
School trustees, by which the “Nor-! 
mal Training School” should be- 
come a part of the city system: 
and on July 3, 1874, articles of 
agreement were entered into by 
which both parties were mutually 
benefited; and which were cheer- 
fully carried out for 30 years, 


The schools were in session 200 


of 59 teachers; but, on account of 
sickness and resignations, 70 per- 


¡Sons were required to do the work. 
‘Of the 6.297 children enumerated i 


for school purposes, 3,577 were en-| 
rolled, with an avefage daily at-! 
tendance of 2,360. 

The total cost per pupil for in-: 
struction, supervision, and inci-, 
dental expenses, based on the av-i 
erage number belonging, was! 
$17.67. The teaching was well| 
done; and the progress of the eal 
pils, so far as examinations show, 
satisfactory. The number of pro-| 
motions to higher grades was rela-! 
tively large on the enrollment. A 
successful “concrete and exhibi-/| 
tion” of.seventh and eighth year! 
grade nifpils’ was given on the) 
eighth’ of May in the Opera House. 

During this same month of May, 
there were prepared, upon the re- 
quést of the Superintendent of | | 
Pabli¢ Instructisn 29 volumes Of, | 
examination papers for exhibition | | 


Commu 


at 7. f 


iay CIONT: ; 


Motion of teachers by competitive 


| 


jat the approaching “Indiana” Ex: 
position for 1874." These papers 
j were awarded a premium for 
| “thoroughness of preparation on 
the subject matter and neatness of 
manuscripts.” Thie exhibition 
dates the beginning of our compe- 
tition with other systems a prac- 
tice that has been persistently fol- 
lowed upon occasion, from 1874- 
1906. 

The superintendent in his an- 
nual report reviewed favorably the 
rule for the selection and the pro- 


examinations, and detailed the t 
iplans and results of the different 
Er of meetings for the year, 
Also, our best endeavor should be! 
exercised to enroll and retain in 
the schools boys and girls from 
twelve to twenty years of age, 
whose attendance heretofore has 
been irregular; to help those | 
pupils, as much as possible, who 
must early leave school to work, 
or to learn the rades; to provide 
instruction for those half grown! 
boys who must work during the; 
day, and are seen to be wandering 
the streets at night. 
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“From an unpublished manu-j, 
script, now in the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
History of Public School Education 
in Terre Haute by the late William 
H. Wiley. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
SCHOOLS, 1875-1876. 


This year was noteworthy in a 
number of important movements. 
The Centennial of American Inde- 
pendence divided Indiana into 
|forty years of territorial govern- 
iment and sixty years of Statehood. 
| During the latter period, heroic ef- 
forts were put forth to achieve edu- 
cational success for Indiana. Terre 
Haute was always in the midst of 
the conflict. We again sent a re- 
spectable showing of our regular 
work to the State Fair, which was 
favorably received; but emphasis 
was given to preparations for the 
exhibition of school work at Phil- 
adelphia. By means of concerts 
and collections from citizens and |; 
teachers, and some money fur- 
nished by the Board, the schools 
were enabled to spend very nearly 
a thousand dollars on the exhibit. 
This makes no account of much 
jtime and work donated to the 
cause by enthusiastic friends. 
In the final result, Indiana was 
accorded one of the chief places |i 
lof merit in the great show of edu- 
| cational progress; and Terre Haute | 
was freely acknowledged to have 
been no inconsiderable factor in 
securing such distinguished recog- ! 
nition. Our work for the year was» 
j|considerably interferred with by | 
the prevalence of small pox in the | 
city from Thanksgiving until the 
middle of May. While the total en- 
rollment of pupils, and the average 
enrollment as well, showcd a slight 
increase over the previous year, the 
daily attendance was smaller, and | 
very irregular. 
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The number of teachers was 1m- 
creased so that we were fortunate- 
ly able to adjust the enrollment of 
the different rooms and classes on į 
a better basis than heretofore. i 

This arrangement very naturally | 


Jand properly, increased the cost of 


instruction. After paying the teach- 
ers $44,326.45 and expending $34,- | 
163.46 for current expenses and; 
permanent improvements on school 
property, there was a balance of 
$27,718.81 in the tuition fund and 
$2,756.31 for special purposes with 
which to begin the succeeding 
year. Down to this date in our his- 
tory it had been the practice of the 
superintendent to quote from the 
minutes of the Board, and from the 
sworn semi-annual statements of 
the treasurer thereof to the Coun- 
ty Commissioners, in making up 
the financial phases of his reports. 
But from 1876 to 1906 inclusive, 
each and every annual report will 
be found to contain a full state- 
ment: of receipts and a classified 
of expenditures sufficiently detailed | 
to show an honest and economical 
administration of the. city’s school 
affairs. j 
A vacancy on the board having | 
occurred in April, 1876, a demo-| 
cratic council elected a republican | 
council offered to reelect a demo- 
crat for a third term. “Good 
men, for Trustees” was the motto of | 
everybody. A complete record of 
admissions to the high school to} 


‘the close of this session showed 
{715 students in all. Of this num- 
ber, 119 were graduates, and 193]*° 
[enrolled for 1875-76. A large class | 
| was organized in bookkeeping, and 


some reviews were given the sen- 
iors in spelling, arithmetic and |} 
English, grammar. 

The teachers’ meetings were of || 
a practical character, with almost 
perfect attendance. The account 
of this eventful year may not be 
better closed than by a word ofl" 
credit to the very general faithful- |! 
ness of the teachers. 
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From an unpublished manu- 

script, now in the Emeline Fair- 

banks Memorial Library, on the) 

history of public schon] education 

in Terre Haute, by the late Wil-| 
liam H., Wiley. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE SCHOOLS. 


1877-1878. 


This year started with the elec- 
tion of a republican trustee by a 
democratic council — thus con- 
tinuing the board all of the same! 
political party. Teachers and jani-j, 
tors were promptly chosen, accord- į 
ing to schedule of salaries; sup- 
plies were bought on competitive} 
bidding; repairs were made under 
the most careful scrutiny; the high 
school was ‘voted a principal again; 
and the superintendent was given 
a clerk in place of an assistant | 
superintendent; and some changes | 
in textbooks were effected, but by | 
no means as many as were urged 
by the agents. 

Toward the close of the session 
expert builders, upon request, 
examined and strongly recom- 
mended that the First District 
‚house be replaced by a new one; 
‘and thereupon the board proceed- 
jed without delay to carry out the) 
;recommendation—the plans of the 
iSeventh District beine adopted ; 
‘with slight changes, and bids so-} Rico 
licited by advertisement. The rec- | DO NOTC 
ords show the superintendent's 
monthly reports of attendance of 
the pupils to have been unusually 
good, while that of the teachers, 
by reason of sickness and other 
adverse conditions, was quite ir- 
regular. The schools were in ses-} 
sion 196 days. 

The enumeration of children in 
the city (between 6 and 21 years|) 
of age) showed 7,665 entitled to 
school privileges, 4,032 of whom 
were enrolled in the schools dur- 
ing the session. No new subjects 
of study were introduced. In visit- 
ing the schools, the superintendent 
\taught in each principal’s room on 
two different occasions, as a means 
,of familiarizing himself with the 
! progress of the pupils. The ques- 
tions for the semi-annual examina- 
tions were furnished through the 
{office. The results, averaged with | ET HALT AMA 
‘eight monthly tests given by the| a r a aaa 
teachers, formed the basis for! 
the promotion of the children at 
the close of the session. Of the 
2,942 upon examination, 2,733 
changed grades, including 127! 
pupils promoted at various times 
irregularly. l 
| The total cost of education per 
pupil was $16.98, based on the 
average number belonging. Good 
balances in each fund were left in|! 
the treasury for the needs of the 
ensuing year. 

j The annual report discussed in || 
detail many phases of the work, 

ret sce among other topics the 

high school, the German depart-}, 
ment, drawing, visiting week for 
parents—when 4,333 were made— 
and teachers’ meetings, at which, 
among many other exercises, regu- 
ilar instruction was given by anf! 
jexpert in the subject of prawing 
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| From an unpublished manu- 
script, now in the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library, on the 
History of Public School Education 
in Terre Haute by the late Wiliam 
H. Wiley. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE SCHOOLS. 
1878-1879. 


On the 5th of June, the Board 
changed the custom of former years 
by electing the new member its 
President, The next day, the con- 
tract was let for the construction 
of the new First District building. 
The enterprise necessitated the 
conducting of these schools in 
rented quarters, on North 6th 
street, until the winter holidays. 

A new schedule of teachers’ sal- 
aries, running a little higher than 
heretofore, was adopted, June 19; 
and seventy-five teachers chosen for 

Ithe next session. Janitors were 
granted a slight increase in wages, 
which was easily afforded since the 
best block coal was stored in the 
buildings at the record price of 
6 cents per bushel. 

On the 3rd of July, and after the 
competitive examination for new 
teachers the rules were modified so 
that it was considered “Not good 
policy to elect more than one 

\teacher from the same family.” 
While this plan gave a wider repre- 
sentation of our citizenship in the 
teaching force, there were serious 
disadvantages not anticipated by 
the Trustees. 

A few days later, an order was 
passed raising the basement story 
of the new First District building 
in course of construction, above 
ground, at a cost of $775—a hint 
which several future Boards would 
have done well to take to heart. | 

Several changes were made in 
text-books to be introduced only as 
new ones must be purchased by 
pupils on promotion to higher 
grades. 7 

Special drawing classes, hereto- 
fore conducted on Saturdays, were 
discontinued; and all of this work 
transferred to the regular daily 
programmes. ~ 


By a majority vote of the Boara 
the colored children in the vicinity 
of Montrose district were provided 
with a school in a vacant room of 
that building. By 1st of January, 

1879, the new First District was 
completed, paid for, furnished with 
modern desks, insured by a friend 
of the majority of the Board; and 
was occupied on the 6th instant. 

On the 3rd of February, a serious 
fire occurred at the Fourth District 
house, which resulted in a large 
loss financially, and a good degree 
of inconvenience for fully three 
months. The bravery and good. 
judgment of the teachers prevented | 
any accidents in removing the 
pupils and their belongings from 
the burning building until this 
house was repaired, the entire 


.| school was cared for, in the above. 


ground basement of the First Dis- 


'| trict. Notwithstanding the obstacles 
Jin the way of good work in two of 


the large schools of the city, there 
/ was an increase in both enrollment 
and attendance over any previous 
year. 

The expenses were met from the 


areteeda of a tax levy at the same 


Irate as for several previous years. 
The total cost per pupil was $17.21, 
based on the average enrollment. | 


Yhe tuition fund came out with a, 


balance of $18,205.78 for the ensu- 
ing year, but that for special pur- 
poses was overdrawn in the sum 
of $1,792.99. 

The course of study in the High 
School was revised; and the gradu- 
ating exercises, on account of the 
| great size of the class occupied two 
‘evenings; and were witnessed by 
‘very large audiences. 

In the Superintendent’s Annual 
Report, the names of many pupils, 
belonging in all grades, are re- 
corded as having made perfect at- 
tendance; 
given credit for devotion to meet- 
ings of all kinds, and faithful serv- 
ice in the school room. 
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From an unpublished manuscript, 
now in the Emeline Fairbanks Me- 
morial Library, on the History of 
Public School Education in Terre 


Haute by the, late William H. 
Wiley. SLY, MEO 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
SCHOOLS—1879-1880. 


} The school city was permitted 
¿this year, and for some few suc- 
ieeeding years, to share the Dog 
Tax fund with Harrison Township. 
‘But, in course of time, the law was 
changed so as to deprive the cities 
of the State of this considerable 
' source of revenue. 


‘| In the organization of the board, 
ithe holdovers, kept their offices of 
jthe previous year, and the new 
member became Secretary. During 
this year, the Clerk to the Super- 
intendent attended the Board meet- 
; ings, and kept the records of the 
i proceedings—a custom which, with 
few exceptions had continued un-, 
| broken to the present day. 
id Teachers were chosen on prac- 
'tically the same schedule of sal- 
‘aries as for 1878-79—most of them 
! securing the regular increase pro- 
i; vided therein. 
i An inspection of the school 
'! buildings, early in July, resulted in 
|] ordering a goodly number of re- 
| pairs and minor improvements. 
McGuffey'’s Readers were re-in- 
stated on the list of textbooks, by a 
majority vote of the Board. Con- 


| tracts for supplies for the year 
l| were awarded on bids, and jani-; 
| tors were employed on good wages. 
i On the 5th of August, the 
“grounds of the Third District 
| School were enlarged by the pur-. 
| chase of a lot adjoining thereto on 
ifi the north, 
‘| The schools were “closed on 
Friday, Sept. 12, 1879, to allow the. 
‘| teachers and pupils an opportunity | 
lito attend the Vigo County Fair.” 
About this same time the trustees 
took occasion to explain to a com- 
mittee of German patrons their 
j] position “on the subject of Ger- 
man being taught in the Public 
school”—that they were in full 
sympathy with the work as out- 
lined by the superintendent. The 
‘Ischools were “ordered “closed on 
Friday, Oct. 3, for the purpose of 
allowing the pupils to attend the; 
reunion of the Grand Army of the, 
Republic.” The September enroll- 
ment of punils was renorted ‘as 


Avery satisfactory in number.” On 
Dec. 17, 1879, a corporate seal was 
| adopted for use in signing official 
| documents, and in stamping books, 
and papers belonging to the office. | 
An order was made Feb. 4 regu- 
lating the increase of salaries of 
teachers who may accept positions | 
in the schools during the session. 

The average number of teachers 
employed for the year was 78. 
The schools were taught 195 days. 
Of the 8,906 children enumerated, 
4,138 were enrolled in the schools. 
These on an average enrollment of 


{3,197 made an average daily at- 


tendance of 2,975 pupils. 

The cost per pupil for tuition 
and incidental expenses based on 
the average number belonging, was 
$16.11—a slight decrease over the 
preceding year. The teachers’ fund , 
: Showed a good balance for the ex- 
, penses of the coming year, but that 
‘for special purposes still showed | 
a deficit of about a thousand dol-| 
lars. The tax levy was slightly in- 
creased. Some important tables 


> were undertaken; the recent care- 


ful revision of the course of study 
was fully discussed. An account 
given of successful teachers’ meet- 
ings for the year, and special men- 
tion made of the high school. In 


į this department, 254 students were 


enrolled—making 1,124 from the 

beginning. Two evenings were oc-| 
cupied with the commencement ex- 

ercises, and the average age of 

members of the graduating class: 
was 18 years and 3 months. The; 
admissions to the opera house after 
i| paying $112.23 in expenses, 

amounted to $237.65 for the beneath 
of the school. 
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From an unpublished manu- 
script now in the Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library on thel 
History of Public School Education | 
in Terre Haute by the late William 
H. Wiley. Sul 23-5 


J 


| A GENERIAL VIEW OF THE | 
SCHOOLS 1882-1883. f 


The tax levy was changed this |} 
year to 12 cents on the hundred |} 
dollars for special school purposes, |! 
and 49 cents on each poll; six (6) 5 
cents for the tuition fund, and 25 f 

{cents on each poll; and two (2)}1 

cents for the public library. Teach-| f 
ers were chosen in accordance with |` 
a slightly modified salary schedule, 
and assigned to their respective 
places as nearly as possible to their 
aptness and preparation for the 
work, as well as conveniently lo- 
cated to their homes. i 

The trustees promptiy turned 
down an offer from the common! 
council to grant the use of the 
“pest house” for school purposes; 

but, afterwards, thought better of! 
the proposition, remodeled the 
building, and opened therein aj 
flourishing school to be known as; 
the Thirteenth District. 

The “branch” colored school was 
organized in the southeast section 
of the city, and two white teachers 
detailed for that work. On the 28th 
of August it was voted to lease 
property at the corner of Thir- , 


|teenth and One-half street and 


Dean avenue from J. J. Brake and 
move the “branch” colored school! 
{rom Mont Rose. This property was | 
afterwards purchased and named 
the Tenth District. Some other, 
rooms were opened in different 
parts of the city to accommodate an 
increase in the enrollment. 

; A Latin primer was compiled by 
lone of the high school teachers and; 
| printed for the use of the students, 
but the experiment proved costly! 
fand only fairly satisfactory. Thej 
Latin texts were changed this year, 
to the Allen & Breenough series, 
‘and Baker’s Natural Philosophy and. 
;Dunglison’s Physiology were adopt- 
‘ed just before the opening of the; 
{schools for new classes in ee 


‘studies. This year marked the be- 
| ginning of the use of “supple- 
mentary readers” in the schools—| 
a valuable educational help still! 
| popular and efficient in the pres- 
ent day. The treasurer's monthly 
reports to the board were copied! 
into the records and it was voted 
lto continue the practice the follow- 
‘ing year, but the secretary rebelled | 


and won his point. i 


Emphasis was directed toward 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions 
generally throughout the entire 
session. The schools were closed 
on the 15th of September for the 
Vigo County Fair; and, on the 7th 
| of March “to allow the teachers to 
‘attend the opening of the Polytcth- 
| nie School.” i 

Dr. J. P. Worrell was permitted 
“to ‘investigate the hearing of a 
number of the pupils of the Sixth 
District for scientific purposes.” 

The thanks of the Board were 
tendered, from time to time, to 
many persons and some societies 
for donations to the Public Library. 
i|Amongst others, the Concordia 


|| Society was remembered for a gift | 
ijof 147 valuable books and a uel 
i}able case accompanying them. The; 
direct control of the library in the 
matter of book-accessions was still 
entrusted to the superintendent of 
i] schools. 
1 Upon the submission of his an- 
nual report on the 12th of February, 
|1883 in which were discussed many }) 
‘of the educational issues of thell 
i year, as related to our local work, 
“a vote of thanks was tendered 
' Superintendent Wiley for his most | 
excellent and ably prepared report i 
of the schools for the past year.” r. 
See ee + as 
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From an unpublished manuscript! 
now in the Emeline ‘Fairbanks Me- 
morial Library on the history of, 
public school education in Terre 
Haute by the late William H. Wiley. 
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THE SCHOOLS. 
1886-1887, 


The district schools opened on 
the 13th of September, but the 
high school was delayed for a week! 
by reason of the unfinished condi-) 
tion of the building; and the ses- 
sion closed prosperously June 17. 
1887. The trustees hastened to 
restore the schedule of the teach- 
ers’ salaries to that of 1884-1885, 
to the great satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. There were no changes in 
the district boundaries, and the, 
high school students were fur- 
nished an excellent incentive to: 
itheir best endeavor by large facili-! 
ities not heretofore available. The 
lenroliment and attendance of pu-! 
ipils in the different departments; 
¿were very satisfactory. The cost of 
education was moderate. The sum- 
mary of expenses is in place here: . 

Our trustees were under agree- 
ment to pay one-seventh (1/7) of 
the running expenses of the train-| 
ing school in the Normal building. 
Extensive repairs were made on, 
the district schoo! buildings; and, 
the three preceding annual reports ` 
of the superintendent were printed į 
‘for distribution. t 
| Irregular promotions of pupils} 
were made as occasion demanded, | 
I thus insuring the best efforts of alli 
concerned. Teachers were kept in-i 
lformed upon the course of study, į 
the most approved methods of in-i 
struction, the progress of education: 
t thought and machinery, by means! 
‘of regular grade and general teach- 
‘ers’ meetings. These meetings had: 
also a good degree of usefulness in 
‘enabling the teachers to keep up! 
an acquaintance and sympathy with 
one another. 

The library grew in favor and 
steadily increased in size. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 


1887-1888. | 


The schools were taught 187 days 
this year. For the better accommo- 
dation of the children, the property 
on Lafayette avenue was vacated 
ifor a lease on the Best House, two 
small buildings at 320 and 324: 


iNorth Seventeenth street were | 


rented for school purposes, the new , 


‘Twelfth District house was erected 
iat a cost of $1,900 for grounds and | 


$3,980 for the building and 8A) 
pupils were transferred to a vacant į 
room in the High School building | 
for the fall term. ; 

The Normal School burned in| 
the early spring of this year which | 
necessitated the housing of the 
Training School in the First Dis- 
trict building for the balance of the 


session, and for the whole of the |. 


next year as well. The Trustees at 
the middle of this session restored 
the position of Supervision of 


Music in the schools which had |, 
‘been vacant the two previous years. | 


It had become plainly manifest tnat 
the regular teachers, in addition to 
{heir many other duties, had not 
‘sufficient time, and some of them 


unaided lacked sufficient ability, toj 
janaintain as high a standard in the |; 


study as desirable. 
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The annual football game 
between Garfield and Wiley 
high schools was a Thanks- 
giving tradition in Terre Haute 
for many years. 

The rivalry between the two 
schools began in 1912, the 
year Garfield opened and 
continued until 1971 when 
the two schools closed. The 
two teams met onthe gridiron 
a total of 56 times. 

In 1913 and 1914 the Wiley 
principal refused to schedule 
Garfield and in 1918 the 
schools were closed for three 
months because of the 
Spanish Influenza epidemic 
and athletic events were 
cancelled. 

The first game between the 
two teams was played on the 
Saturday before Thanks- 
giving at Rose Poly's football 
field at 13th and Locust. The 
game was for the city 
championship since Garfield 
and Wiley were the only high 
schools in the city at that time. 
Swope-Nehf Jewelers pro- 
vided a silver trophy for the 
winner with the stipulation 
that if either school retained 
the trophy two consecutive 
years that school could have 
permanent possession of the 
trophy. 

The experienced Wiley 
team was a definite favorite. 
The better athletes in the city 
had chosen to remain at Wiley 
because the athletic program 


7 Id ¢ 
eld Game 
G> 

was already well-organized. 
(The rule was that students 
who had started Wiley before 
Garfield opened could attend 
Wiley until they graduated if 
they chose to do so.) 

Garfield's coach was S. R. 
Powers, a chemistry teacher 
who volunteered to guide the 
sandlot team organized by 
students. They lost their first 
game by a score of 100-0 to 
Waveland. From that begin- 
ning. the rest of the season 
was uphill; things couldn't 
have gotten worse! The team 
tost their next to last game to 
Brazil 93-0 and faced Wiley 
the next week. 

The day before the game, 
Garfield filed a protest 
claiming that four of Wiley’s 
starters were ineligible be- 
cause of the five year rule. 
Wiley officials were upset by 
the charge, but said the boys 
would probably not have 
played anyway because they 
“believed Garfield to be a pie 
and not worthy of starting 
regulars against.” 

The game was played with- 
out the players in question 
and. as expected, Garfield 
was defeated (59-0). The 
Wiley players were sub- 
sequently declared eligible 
and played in Wiley’s final 
game of the season against 
Brazil on Thanksgiving Day. 

However, much to Wiley's 
chagrin. it was later dis- 


ksgiving Tradition: The 


by Judy Stedman Calvert 


covered that the proper forms 
had not been filed with the 
State Athletic Commission 
and Wiley was forced to forfeit 
the game. The official score in 
the record books became 
Garfield 2-Wiley-O. Thus the 
stage was set for the intense 
crosstown rivalry between 
the two schools. 

When the series resumedin 
1915. it was scheduled on 
Thanksgiving Day at the 
Central League Ball Park at 
Wabash and Home Avenues. 
Seventy-five hundred fans at- 
tended the game and every 
Garfield fan was furnished 
with a megaphone. The 


no doubt spurred the under- 
dog Garfield team to play with 
exceptional determination. 
Also, the Twelve Points busi- 
nessmen had purchased a 


large silver football trophy to — 
be awarded to the winning, 


team. 

When the game was over, 
Garfield had won 7-6. During 
the presentation of the trophy 
to the team. Jim Comoford, a 
druggist at West’s Drug Store. 
made mention of Garfield's 
“Spirit of 7 to 6” for the first 
time and the slogan became 
the symbol of the»schools 
“never say die” spirit in all 
acco hrant air in 
athletic events. 

Garfield was to defeat Wiley 
7-6 in 1917, 1922, 1934, 
1950, and 1959. A victory by 
that score became sweeter 
than any other. Wiley never 
defeated Garfield 7-6. 

The annual Turkey Day 
_activities grew until virtually 
Yall three days before Thanks- 
giving were packed with pre- 
game activities at the two 


schools. Bonfires, daily pep — 


sessions, downtown parades 
with elaborate floats, and a 
“stage frolic” at the Indiana 


Theatre following the regular 


vaudeville show became 
traditions in the 1920s. Wiley 
had their activities on Tues- 
day night and Garfield's were 
on Wednesday night. No 
doubt this plan was arranged 
to avoid confrontation 
between students of the two 
schools. 


— La. == la pane A jiy ii h 
cheers were deafening and ige i247 Ccomest was tpe 


first athletic event played at 

the newly constructed 

Memorial Stadium. The game 

was played before an esti- 

mated 10,000 fans, the 

‘largest crowd to that date 

ever gathered in the Wabash . 
Valley to view a high school 

game. 

The 1927 game was played 
after a frenzy of activities 
which saw Coach Earl Pike of 
Garfield and Coach Vane 
Rutherford of, Wiley con- 
ducting secret grid drills on 
fields at undisclosed loca- 
tions to prevent spies from 
the rival team learning the 
game plans. 

Garfield squad members 
agreed among themselves 
that “attention to the girls 
would be tabu while in 
training and those guilty of 
even so much as talking to 
girls should receive a 
paddling by the team.” Two or 
three members broke the rule 
and were “severely handled” 
by the rest of the team. 

This was also the year that 
some Wiley students daubed 
red paint onthe front columns 
of the Garfield building. the 
sundial, and the sidewalk. 
Officials were indignant be- 
cause the “rivalry has been 
wholesome until now.” The 
Wiley student body met 
voluntarily and expressed 
their sorrow over the incident. 
Talk of discontinuing the 
series followed. but not for 
long. Proceeds from the one 
game paid for the entire foot- 
ball season and provided 

we È Te iy 


some funds toward other 
athletic programs. Two stu- 
dents were identified as the 
culprits and were “sen- 
tenced” to clean off the paint. 

After all this, the 1927 
Turkey Day game ended in a 
0-0 tie. 

In 1942 the Garfield team 
was forced to play the game 
wearing Indiana State uni- 
forms. Their regular uniforms 
were found to be missing the 
day before the contest. 
Naturally, all suspects in the 
case lived in the south end of 


town! | 5 - 
Ihe intense rivalry con- 


tinued and the outcome was 
seldom predictable. In 1934 
Bob Nesbit wrote in his 
column in the Tribune that 
“The old rule that a victory (in 
the Thanksgiving Day game) 
stamps out al! earlier failures 
still seems to hold good... 
They will be two entirely 
different looking crews when 
they take the field on Turkey 
Day.” ? 

The coveted bronze turkey 
trophy made its first appear- 
ance at the 1934 contest. The 
L.U. Alumni Club of Terre 
Haute traditionally had a 
dance on Wednesday night 
before Thanksgiving for 
college students who were 
home for the holiday. That 
year the dance was at the 
Trianon and proceeds from 
the dance were used to 
purchase the trophy and set 
up a scholarship fund. The 
bronze turkey was awarded fo 
the winning team each year 
from that date and the school 
was titled to keep the 
trophy until the next aame. A 


chain was attached to the 
trophy with a “G” or “W” 
added for the winning team 
each year. Today the turkey 
has found a home~at the 
Historical Museum owned by 
the’ Vigo County Historical 
Society. 

The game continued to be 
played on Thanksgiving after- 
noon through 1952. The 
game was then moved to an 
earlier date because crowds 
were getting smailer and it 
was believed the cold 
weather was keeping people 
at home. Also the poor playing 
condition of the field always 
caused considerable damage 
to the equipment.- 

in later years the game was 
played even earlier’ in 
October and became the 
Homecoming Weekend for 
the two schools. The last 
Garfield-Wiley game was 


played on October 9. 1970. 


The coaches were Gene 


Shike for Garfield and Bud 
Spence. a Garfield graduate 
who had played on the 1952 
team, was the Wiley coach. 
Wiley won the finale 22-0. 

In the 56 times the two 
teams met. Wiley won 27 


games and Garfield won 23. 


There were 6 tie games in the 
series. With the closing of 
Garfield and Wiley at the end 
of the school year in1971.the 
fierce rivalry came to an end 
only to be replaced by the 
annual! North Vigo-South Vigo 
contest. 


$ 


The bronze turkey was a coveted prize for the Garfield and Wiley football Eagles, and Carol Kassabaum, Queen of the Wiley Red Streaks. Terry 
Dischinger was the Garfield foothall captain and Bob Clements and john 


teams since its introduction in 1934. The 1957 queens and football captains 
from the two schools were: Joanne Yaeger, Queen of the Garfield Purple Poland were co-captains at Wiley High School. 
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Tech men at war still rooted for team 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second of four articles on letters 
home from Terre 
servicemen during World War fl. 


To a man, the former students of 


V Gerstmeyer Technical High School_ 


= now fighting World War II — 
rallied to the standard of their 
alma mater in its own war on the 
home front: the annual Nov. 11 
Armistice Day football game 
against Wiley. Some had played for 
Gerstmeyer. Following the scores 
in The Anvil, the school newspaper, 
they easily rekindled their old 
competitive spirit. 
Before one game, Charles 
Schwab prodded the Black Cats 
with bracing exhortation: “So-long 
and for gosh sakes beat Wiley!” 
From somewhere at sea, Man- 
fred Sampson had a special reason 
for wanting Tech to beat Wiley: 
“There is a sailor on here from 


~ Wiley and we still have that feeling 


' 


about Tech and Wiley. In fact, I 
just came back from seeing him 
and giving a few dirty digs ... 
something I wouldn’t write.” 


Year after year as the losing 


scores winged across land and sea 
to the waiting servicemen, they 
elicited disappointed but loyal 
responses. 

Joe Cullen admitted there was 


“one sad note in the letter and of 


course I think that you can realize 
it was Wiley’s defeat of Tech. 
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From the archives 


Harris has been 
archivist at the 
Vigo County 
Public Library 
since 1978. 


By Lois Harris 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


Better luck next year! And here's 


hoping,” 

rea Minger felt too low to 
conceal it: “I was very sorry to hear 
that Tech lost the chance for city 
and valley championships. I was 
hoping they would walk away with 
them. But Wiley is always in the 
way.” 

Delbert Campbell commiserated 
with the team, too, suggesting it 
was hardly fair that Wiley should 
always win: “It seems as ifWiley 
has all the breaks just when they 
mean the most.” 

Woody Gemmecke sympathized 
that “Wiley was a little too tough.” 
But he praised Tech for playing “a 
swell game” in spite of the odds. 

James Sullivan, struggling to 


REFERENCE _ 
WO NOT CIRCUL 


find merit in loss, observed 
philosophically: “Tech teams have 
always been good losers, and that 
is a lot better than being a poor 
winner, amd much harder.” 

For all the men there was always 
that silver lining, the future. For 
Carl Libbert the future was soon: 
“I think you will be the Winner 
next year.” John Shipman agreed 
with him emphatically: “All I can 
say is that Wiley beat a swell team 
and next year we will get the 
Victory Bell back where it belongs.” 
Charles Newman, also calling for 
better luck next year, sounded 
desperately hopeful: “I know we 
can't lose to them forever.” 

Urging renewal of the fighting 
spirit, some 
parallels between beleagured Tech 
and American soldiers fighting to 
roll back the invading forces of the 
Axis. 

Private Braun saw the connec- 
tion clearly: “Sorry to hear that you 
lost to Wiley. So will the Japs and 
Germans be sorry to lose to us.” 
į * Nick Plascak thought ‘of: school 
and country in the same breath: 
“Wiley’s victory over our Black 
Cats chainly was bad news, but 
we must not let that slow us down 
in helping our country win the real 
and final victory.” 

George Tucker felt Tech “de- 
served to win. We have the 


ATS 


servicemen drew, 


x 
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smallest team this year, also a 
hard-fighting team. And I guess 
that is what it takes to win. I also 
mean that is what it is going to 
take to win this war and I think we 
have the fightingest bunch of men 
ever assembled into an army.” 
Beryl Kupferer concluded that a 
malignant outside influence might 
be the cause of defeat: “There must 
be a Gremlin mixed up in this 
affair some way. Or maybe that 
bell is a jinx. Pull it out in the rain. 
I imagine it’s still in the garage.” 
H. G. Notter chided the team: 
“Extremely surprised at Tech’s 
downfall. What’s the matter with 
the young Black Cats, they're 
letting their ancestors down.” 
Perhaps John Arnold summed 
up best all the intense and com- 
plicated feelings of the servicemen: 
“Over here or over there we are all 
behind good old Gerstmeyer 100 
percent, so what do you say we all 
get in and win a few games, for 
ourselves and Uncle Sam.” 
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“WTA display of memorabilia from 


Gerstmeyer Technical High 
School — provided by John Valle 
— will be featured this month at 
the Vigo County Public Library in 
observance of the 40th an- 
niversary of the end of World War 
it. 
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Before the war: Many of the players on the 1939-40 
hai ll. Their loyalty and enthusiasm were detailed in letters 
orces. 


football team at Gerstmeyer Technical High School fought in World 
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Old school papers immortalize 


hijinks of hig 


h school classes 
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By Dorothy Clark . 
‘Special to The Tribune-Star 


` Determining the first of any 
happening in history is always a 
Tisky business. The person who has 
knowledge of an even earlier first 
will always wait until something 
comes out in print to refute the 
statement. 

The Class of 1882 claimed the 
honor of issuing the first school 
paper of the Terre Haute High 
‘School (later named Wiley High 
‘School). 
`- The editor-in-chief Elsey 
Lawrence, later manager of the 
Terre Haute Casket Factory, had 
correspondents in all the ward 
‘schools. In the years between 1882 
and 1896 numerous efforts were 
‘made to publish weekly school 
‘papers of one type or another, but 
none was sustained. 

Don Nixon and Walter Lybrand 
published The High School Journal 
and the senior class of 1897 
published The Crimson and White. 
‘These two papers were deadly 
‘rivals and tried to outdo each other 
‘in sarcasm and put-downs. Both 
these weeklies lacked staying 
qualities, however, and by January 
1897 the Journal became a month- 
ly -and the official organ of the 
junior class. 
> Following about 15 weeks of 
wenom, both quietly passed out of 
‘existence for good and sufficient 
‘reasons. The next venture began 
under the name of The Mirror in 
November 1898, with Charles 
McCormick as manager, and Louis 
Weinstein, editor. r five weeks 
the paper proved a financial failure 
and was abandoned. 

The following fall, McCormick 
organized a stock company with 
Don Riddle. They paid off old debts 
and started The Mirror in October 
1899, on a much firmer business 
basis. It was issued every two 
weeks. 

. George Hebb, not yet in high 


was not satisfactory, so Richard 
Day took over as editor, and a 
teacher was appointed to look over 
the material before publication. 
In: December 1899, Principal 
Meek bought out the interests of 
Riddle and McCormick on behalf of 
the school. This proved to be the 
right move. Now the students 
cooperated. The faculty appointed 
W. Barnhart as business manager. 
Four editors were elected by the 
school, each of whom chose two 
assistants. The new staff took 
charge Feb. 1, 1900, and weekly 
issues began without an increase in 


presented to the school x 
Goulding, editor of The Tribune. 
This made it possible for students 
to learn to set type, and after 
March 1, only the actual printing 
was done outside the high school 
building. By March, the paper had 
increased one-half in size. ` 
On June 14, 1900, the com- 
mencement number of The Mirror 


price. 
A complete outfit of type was 
y L.F 


sold for 10 cents. Its amena urple 
ingy 


cover has faded to a rown 
and the paper is Sb brittle, but 
the contents are still legible and 
interesting. On the first page was 
a picture of Dudley Holmes Meek, 
the new baby son of the school 
principal. If he’s still living, he 
would be 88 years old. 

Graduates of the class of 1900 
included Frank Crawford, class 
president; Ray Beckman, class 
prophet; Edith Bader, vice presi- 
dent; Leroy Stokes, poet; Bessie 
Burton, secretary; Raymond 
Modesitt, historian; Robert Lan- 
drum, treasurer; and John Ratclif- 
fe, orator. 

Also, Jessie Cockroft, Hubert 
Shryer, Marie Asbury, Margaret 
Gray, Grace Mitchell, Emma 
Woodward, Pearl Daniels, Laura 
Shryer, Bertha Dodson, Nell 
Rukes, Ethel Mattox, Marguerite 
LeTellier, Harry Barbazette, Pearl 
Vickroy and Daisy Shuttleworth. 

And, Oscar Hammonds, Clifford 


Miriam Joseph, Richard Day, Min- 
nie Lammers, Mabel Lawrence, 
Mamie Stocker, Versa Linn, Nellie 
Licht, Irwin Toner, Hattie Son- 
nefield, Tuey Rogers, Florence Re- 
difer, Bess Wisely, Edith Jackson, 
Bertha Boyer and Anna Ripley. 
Class colors were old rose and 
prairie green. Dodson wrote the 
class song, with music by Lan- 


m. 

According to statistics, 180 
pupils enrolled in September 1896. 

y midterm this class was down to 
112, with 94 sophomores. Sixty of 
them began their junior year, and 
only 42 of the original 180 
graduated. ' 

The Mirror compared the years 
1900 and 1864, when the city 
enrollment was 1,460. Only 93 of 
those students were in the high 
school in two rooms at the old 1st 
Ward School: In 1900 there- were 
6,822 enrolled in the city, with 659 
in the high school. 

The long-standing feud between 
juniors and seniors broke out 
during the last few weeks of school 
in 1900. One of the more agile 
seniors was lowered out an upper 
window by his classmates to hang 
a sheet of tin painted with ’00 in 
red on the front of the building. 

The juniors retaliated by taking 
it down and cutting the tin into 
pieces to wear as trophies. When a 
pitched battle took place, order was 
restored and the participants lec- 
tured severely in the principal’s 
office. Because of this incident, the 
class yell of the class of 1901 was 
“Tin, tin, Senior tin; Junior Class! 
We always win.” 

Serving on the faculty in 1900 
were Principal Meek, Mr. Waites, 
Dr. Scovell, Mr. Ogden, Mrs. Graff 
and the Misses Ensey, Hoffman, 
Keith, Patterson, Marietta Grover, 
Freeman, Youse, Messmore, 
Torner, Scott, Ross, Freers, Kesler, 
Lake, Walsh and Barbour. 

Called many things, the class 
members reveled in being the 1900 
Gang and the “Pride of the High 
School in June, Naughty Naught!” 


Garfield Review pat eft 


events.of World War I era 


Eight copies of “The Garfield 
“Review,” the high school’s weekly 
\paper, came to my office. They 
cover the late 1917 and 1918 days 
of World War I, the news of 
students, former students, 
teachers, and ways the school was 
helping in the war effort. 

The chemistry teacher, Raymond 
Jared, had left for New York in 
December 1917, where he had 
obtained a chemist’s position in the 

_ government arsenal. Before coming 
'to Garfield, Jared had taught for 
“several years at Jefferson High 
School in Lafayette. He had taught 
.chemistry for three years at 
- Garfield and was faculty adviser 
for the “Benedictus” and the school 
*paper. He organized a basketball 
, league for boys and was active in 
-track athletics. 
: At this stage of World War I, 48 
‘students or former students of 
‘Garfield were in service. There 
' were regular Red Cross drives and 
a Patriotic League for girls and 
women only had been formed. They 
sent socks and cheer boxes of candy 
to the soldiers. The nickel fee for 
- membership paid for the pin. 
Captains had been chosen for the 
‘Garfield Eastern Conference 
: Basketball League. They were 
“Bud” Conover, “Ernie” Scott, “Art” 
Emmitt, “Fritz” Muench, “Art” 
Wilson, “Les” McPeak, “Duke” Lov- 
ell, “Onie” Martin and “El” Bresett. 

Only 50 boys were needed as 
"players, but 80 signed up. They 
were weeded out if they did not 
weigh 110 pounds. Capt. Emmitt’s 
team won the championship even 
though he had enlisted in the 
army. 

Mrs. Sankey gave up her classes 


Historically speaking 


Clark retired as 
The Tribune-Star 
women’s editor in 
1980. She has 
written a local his- 
tory column for 30 
years. She is Vigo 
County Historian. 
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By Doroth 
Special to 


for the rest of the term. She found 
it impossible to keep up with both 
home and school duties. She was 
replaced by Miss Marie Latta. It 
was mentioned that Sankey’s de- 
parture would mean the loss of her 
Overland automobile and the in- 
creased use of jitneys would cause 
traffic problems on Maple Avenue. 

Principal Records had received a 
newsy letter from Roy S. Smyres, 
Garfield grad of 1913, who was in 
the Belgian Congo; Africa. 

The news of Dec. 20 concerned 
Frank Nitterhouse who was train- 
ing at Camp Taylor, Ky., with a 
regiment composed of men from 
Clay, Vigo, and Sullivan counties. 
Harry Lawson was at Camp 
Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Graduating seniors in January 
1918 were Elward Bresett, Helen 
Burr, Verna Cook, Gladys Cowan, 
Elmer Coston, Hazel Dougherty, 
Josabell Ferguson, Bernice Ham- 
mond, Alice Heine, Floyd Hunt, 
Elsa lahn, Leslie McPeak, Erma 
Mewhinney, Herman Mitchell, 
Fred Muench, Geraldine 


Nicholson, Adele Pettyjohn, 
Harvey Piety, Hubert eed, 
Vaughn Russell, John Taylor, 
Flora Templeton and Arthur 
Wilson. 

The news of the wedding of Miss 
Landrum, Garfield teacher, and 
Harry Bunce came as a surprise. 
She planned to teach until June. 

To conserve coal, the school 
schedule had been changed to what 
we know as daylight saving time. 
One day the furnace fan quit and 
the students wore their coats all 
morning. 

At the tournament games, 
Rockville came out the winner over 
Sandborn, Staunton, Farmersburg, 
Carlisle, Charleston, Brazil, Glenn, 
Edwardsport, Martinsville, Prairie 
Creek, Fontanet, Garfield, Wiley, 
Coalmont and Normal. The Review 
blamed it on Rockville having a 
colored trainer who rubbed them 
down between halves with alcohol, 
put them up in a hotel and fed 
them on time. 


Miss Hathway left to take a, 
government job in Washington, = 


D.C. Miss Harriet Hebb took over 
her classes. Mr. Shores announced 
the birth of his new son, Hubert 
Arthur. 

The advertisers, so necessary for 
the Review’s publishing, included 
the downtown Greek Candy 


Kitchen, Arcade Candy Kitchen,..- 
Ideal Baking Co. (Holsum Bread),- 


John S. Cox (auto supplies), 
Brown’s Business College, two 
jewelers and opticians, J.M. 


Bigwood & Son and R.B. Appel, 
Summit Sand & Gravel Co., and 
two drugstores, Harold Crooks at 
10th and Lafayette, and Lincoln 
Place Pharmacy, 13th and Maple. 
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